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THE RAPHAEL BOOK 


By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 


An account of the life 
description of his paintings. 


important works. Bored. 


THE GRAND OPERA SINGERS 
OF TO-DAY 
By HENRY C. LAHEE 


A timely account of the grand opera stars at present 
before the public, with biographical and critical accounts 


of the leading singers before the public to-day. With 
many illustrations from photographs of the singers 


included. Boxed, net $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 


THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
PURITAN FATHERS 
By ALBERT C. ADDISON 


“The book is the most interesting one that has 
appeared for years relative to the Puritans, and it is 
especially valuable, for it is accurate in detail.”"—The 


postpaid, $2.70. 
an the 


bored, 


Illustrated, net $2.50: 


Two New 


Herald. 





Volumes 











of Raphael Santi of Urbino and his place 
With six reproductions in colour 


net $2.50; 


Art Galleries 


development of art, together with a 
in duogravure of Raphael's most 


in the 
and forty-eight 
$2.75. 
OLD PARIS: Its Social, Historical and 
Literary Associations 

By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


To the student of French history, Mr. Shelley's book 
will be a new joy Washington Times 


net $3 


THE ART TREASURES OF 
WASHINGTON 


By HELEN W. HENDERSON 


“This is a volume which ought to be in the possession 
of everyone who is at all interested in art.”— Boston 
Journal Illustrated, bored, net $3.00; postpaid, $3.25 


tf Europe Scries 


postpaid, 


Illustrated, boxed, 00; postpaid, $3.20 











The ART of the UFFIZI PALACE 
and the FLORENCE ACADEMY 
By CHARLES C. HEYL 


“This is one of the best contributions to the 
literature pub- 
lic.’—San Francisco Bulletin. 








of pictures ever given to the 








Each, illustrated, bored, 


Worth-While 


THE ART OF THE BERLIN 


GALLERIES 
By DAVID C. PREYER 


“Mr. Preyer has made his narrative inter 
esting, rich in appreciation, and free from the 
catalog effect of many art books \ y 
Times 


net $2.00: postpaid, $2.20 


New Fuction 





Fourth 
Edition 


CHRONICLES OF AVONLE 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


“Touches the heart by its natural, wholesome 
quaint appeal.” —Springfield Union. 


The ISLAND of BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


A Romance of the South 
By WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE 


kind of a story that makes one grow younger, 
more light-hearted Chicago Re 


and 


“The 
more innocent, 
Herald. 


cord 


illustrated, 


for 


Each, 





net $1.25; 


Girl R: adcr 5 


Third 
Edition 


MISS BILLY’S DECISION 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


\ sequel to the delightful ‘Miss Billy,’ and a sequel 
happily to be sought,” says the New York World, “Thor 
oughly readable and an and sweet as a day in June.’ 


CHRONICLES OF QUINCY ADAMS 
SAWYER, DETECTIVE 
By CHARLES | FELTON PIDGIN 


Autl yer,’” « 
Most cleverly conceive d aa 
Portland Press 
$1 $0) 


as cl 


s Saw 


ente rtaininats written 


postpaid, 
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COLONEL 





BOOK 


MARY WARE’S PROMISED LAND 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


This latest book brings in many of the characters of the 
Ware herself, as good, generous, and lovable as of old, if not more so 


and troubles, mingled with fun and sunshine. 
with the 


4g te 


previous volumes in 


PAGE 


Uniform 
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& COMPANY 


Mary 
sorrow 


Colonel books, but 
is full of life 


“Little 
The 


other especially 


book and action, 
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THE STATE 


ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS 
By WOODROW WILSON 
Gives Dr. Wilson's views on the Nature and 
‘orms of Government, the Nature and Development 
of Law, and the Functions and Objects of 
Government. 
Cloth xxxv +659 pages. $2.00 
.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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Learn Latin to Speak 


Palestra is the common-sense in Latin; 
ee some 30 pamphlets for class or 
self 


instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring all issued; com- 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, 47 W. 52d St.. New York City. 
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the current numbers in a con- 
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London of 
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To receive 
venient (temporary) form. Substantially 
made, bound in cloth, with The Nation 
stamped on the side in gold. Holds about 
one volume. Papers easily and neatly ad- 
justed Sent, postpaid, on receipt of Tb5c. | 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Editor of The Nation, 1865-1906 


In one volume, crown 8vo, 300 
pages, with photogravure 
portrait. 


During the forty-one years 
in which he edited the Nation, 
with a thoroughness, ability, 
and conscientious devotion 
unsurpassed in the records of 
American Mr. 
Garrison was an indefatiga- 
ble correspondent, never em- 
but 
writing tens of thousands of 
hand 
to his contributors, who em- 
all the 


scholars 


journalism, 


ploying an amanuensis, 


letters with his own 


braced practically 
American 
and of the period. 
From a dozen groups of these, 
kindly 
the recipients, a 


leading 
critics 
which have been 
loaned by 
sufficient number of selections 
has been made to illustrate 
the Mr. 


Garrison and his great corps 


relations between 
of contributors, the frankness 
and tact which he exercised 
towards them, and the wide 
range of his interests, tastes, 
The volume 
brief sketch 
of his life, a dozen of his best 


and sympathies. 
also contains a 
several of his 


poems, and 


characteristic editorials, re- 


views, and essays, besides a 


fine photogravure portrait. 


Price, $1.50 net postpaid. 
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such au- 
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With some 


Meredith was one of the great 
succession of English poetic mas- 
therefore right that all of his 
made available in one vol- 
eminence can be appre 


notes by G. M 


George 
poets in the 
ters It is 
should be 
ime by which his 
clated and judged 

With portrait 


The Call of 
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and other Poems 
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Che poems by Mrs. Douglas Robinson, ap- 
earing from time to time in the magazines, 
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thought expressed in melodious 
rhe author classifies them under four 
Life, Heroism, Love, and Grief 


poetry 
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Plutarch’s Nicias 
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By BERNADOTTE PERRIN, 
I in Yale Universit) 








tion andnotes. 


‘rotessor 


volume of Plutarch’s Greek 
Lives, translated and edited with the same 
distinguished scholarship and fine literary 
that made Proressor Perrin's earlier 
so remarkable. With its publication 
completes his design, begun in 
Aristides” and advanced 
presenting in 
critical study 
history of 


Another 


quality 
volumes 
the author 
Themistocles and 
! Cimon and Pericles,” of 
form material for the 
greatest century in the 


popular 
of the 
Athens 
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Gateways to Literature 


ana Other Essays 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
writer is 
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His eminence as thinker and 
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South America 





Dalton, L. V. 
Venezuels net, $3.00 
Dennis, Pierre 
Brazil 


Eder, P. J. 


Colombla 


Elliott, G. F. 8. 


Chile 


Enock, C. R. 
Andes and the Amazon 
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Peru 


Fitegerald, BE. A. 
Highest Andes 


Ford, I. N. 


Tropical America 


Hardy, M. R. 


Paraguay 


Hirst, W. A. 
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Larden, Walter 
Argentine Plains and 
dine Glaciers 


Ruhl, Arthur 
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Smith, H. H. 
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Whymper, Edward 
Travels Amongst the Grea 
Andes of the Equator, nef, 2.50 
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World 
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LL.D F.R.GLS \ series of 
156 page maps and plans 
with an index 1 gazetteer md 
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geographical 
cloth binding 
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Some Importations 


A Camera Crusade 
Through the 


Holy Land 


By DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF. 


By writing his first book, he has pre- 
served in a permanent and accessible form 
those qualities—hitherto limited by the walls 
of the lecture hall—which made his lectures 
famous. He gives the fresh narrative of a 
journey on horseback from Hebron on the 
south to Dan on the north, with excursions 
to Damascus and Mount Hermon. 

Nor have the one hundred beautiful pho- 
tographic illustrations been visible else- 
where; they are a selection from the total of 
two thousand he made on the journey. Each 
is accompanied with a list of biblical refer- 
ences it especially illustrates. 





Price $3.00 net; by mail $3.27. 


The Last Frontier 


ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., 
American Consular Service in 
Egypt. 





By E. 
Late of the 


Algeria, Tripolitania, Equato- 
ria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, the Sudan, the 
Congo, the Rand, and the Zambesi, ‘ 
with your permission I will take you to them 
all, and you shall see, as though with your 
own eyes, those strange and far-off places 
which mark the line of the Last Frontier, 
where the white-helmeted pioneers are fight- 
ing the battles and solving the problems of 
civilization.” 


“Morocco, 


Splendidly illustrated with photographs. 
$3.00 net; by mail $3.26. 


New Trails in Mexico 





The Cathedrals of 
England and Wales 
Ry FRANCIS BOND, M.A. La 


chown SvOoO ne $3.00 


The Old Colleges 

of Oxford 
Their Architectural History 
lustrated and Deseribed Ry 
AYMER VALLANCI M.A 


Oriel Collere net, $35.00 


Paris and Ite Treasures 
By MRS E ‘ BICKNELL, 
author f Venice and Her 

l2mo With over 

ind maps 
net, $1.50 


rreasures.,’ 
60 illustrations 


The Passes of the Pyrenees 
A Practical Guide to the Moun 
tain Road of the France-Span 
sh Frontier Ry CHARLES L 
FREESTON, author of “High 
Roads of the Alps,"’ net, $3.00 


Italian Travel Sketches 
By JAMES SULLY. University 
London With over 20 
illustrations by P. N 
net, $2.00 


College 
full-page 
Boxer 


The Enthusiasia of 
Port Royal 
Ry LILIAN REA 
lustrations 


With 12 il 
net, $3.00 


Scenes and Memories 
By WALBURGA, LADY PA 
oeT Iilustrated with photo 
graphs and portraits, net, $2.25 








By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A., 


Author of “Among Cannibals,” “Unknown 
Mexico,” etc. 


Dr. Lumholtz, whose discoveries in Aus- 
tralia and Mexico have been of equal scien- 
tific and romantic interest, records valuable 
explorations during 1909 and 1910 in the al- 
most unknown country along the upper part 
of the Gulf of California, east of the Colorado 
River—the region designated by the early 
Spanish chronicles as the Papagueria after 
the indigenous Indians, the Papagoes. 


With numerous illustrations, including 2 
color plates and 2 maps. 
Large 8vo. $5.00 net; by mail $5.48 


German Memoirs 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
Author and Journalist. 

The writer, a noted journalist, knew al- 
most all the great Germans of the time, in- 
cluding Moltke, Bismarck, Lenbach, Momm- 
sen, Buelow, entered into the social and ar- 
tistic life of Berlin, Dresden, etc., and studied 
every aspect of the nation’s power and pros- 
perity. 

Handsomely illustrated. $2.25 net. 
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eek 


The President's order putting under 
the rules of the classified service the 
35,000 


which remained outside is of great im- 


The 


fourth-class postmasterships 
Lortance and in keeping with his whole 
So 
far as numbers are concerned, the Fed- 


policy in regard to the civil service. 


eral offices are, by this act, brought al- 
most completely under the operation of 
the merit system; but it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that there are not im- 
portant extensions of that system still 
The 
higher posts, while the number of them 


to be made in the Federal service. 


is small in comparison with the vast ag- 
gregate of offices, are of an importance 
which cannot be measured by numbers; 
and this not only because the duties of 
these posts are of great moment, and 
because of their tempting character as 
political prizes, but also for a reason 
profoundly affecting the service 


as a 


whole. 





A few offices, involving questions of 
governmental policy, should always re- 
main subject to untrammelled appoint- 
ment by the executive head of the Gov- 
ernment; but purely business offices of 
high order, such as the first-class post- 
masterships, should become the natural 
goal of the men filling the lower places 
in the same branch of the service. Only 
so can the Government service in gener- 
al become a true career for men of abil- 
ity; and the effect of its being such a 
career would be felt in a most benefi- 
cent way throughout all the grades. 
President Taft has urged upon Congress 
the most comprehensive legislation to 
this end; in default of such legislation 
he can do nothing, since the offices in 
question are, under the law, filled by 
the President “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.’ 


From many parts of the country comes 
evidence that the Republican managers 
have not the slightest hope of winning 
the Presidential election, and are work- 
ing hard mainly for the sake of making 
such salvage as is still feasible. This 
accounts for the effort to assure the par- 
ty “sécond place” in as many States as 


== | vantage of position on the official bal- 


the 


“watchers,” 


lot, right to appoint poll clerks, 


etc. There is also the nat- 


ural desire to knit the organization to- 


gether so as to prevent the Progres- 


sives from raiding it and capturing it 
in the of the next four 
It 


general confusion and 


course years. 


seems alse to be the case that the 


uncertainty into 
which the party has fallen are leading, 
in some places, to arrangements by local 
besses and aspirants for office to save 
all 


happen 


themselves at hazards, no matter 


Thus 
Philadel 


what may to others. a 


political correspondent of the 
Record, 


describes the Republican leaders in that 


phia writing from Delaware, 


State as acting like men in a ship 


wreck, struggling to save a few of their 
personal belongings. In particular they 


are working to carry the Legislature, 


even at the cost of losing the Governor 
and sacrificing the national ticket. This 


is naturally interpreted as meaning that 


Mr. T. C. du Pont, National Committe 
man for Delaware, hopes to be elected 
to the United States Senate as succes 
sor to Richardson. 

The present campaign has been un 
usually rich in humorous situations, but 
it has been reserved for the State of 
Lincoln and Grant to contribute the 
masterpiece of incongruity Here is 


the eloquent analysis of existing condi 


tions as made by a speaker in Chicago 
a few evenings ago: 

The Republican ship is lying elp 
without a man at the he!m. The crew has 
jumped overboard, and there is no one to 
guide her head into the wind. On one hand 
you have the pirate ship of anarchy with 
the red bandanna handkerchief at the ast 
head, and on the other the privateer of So 
cialism. It is up to us Lincoln Republicans 
to take the leadership and save the ship 
from destruction. 

The “privateer of Socialism,” of course, 
is the Democratic party, but who are 
“us Lincoln Republicans”? Well, they 
are the same devoted band that, under 
the intrepid leadership of William Lor 
imer, the author of the statesmanlike 


utterances we have just quoted, went 


to defeat in the primaries last 
spring, dragging Mr. Taft with 
,But they are not daunted. 


down 
them. 





Mr. Amos Pinchot, in his pamphlet, 








ithe 


back 


Renais 


traces the Progressive party to 


Columbus, Copernicus, and the 


sance. That is comparatively modest. 


Some thinkers have carried the Pro- 
gressive movement back to the primi 
tive home of the Aryans. On the way 
they have paused to point out phenom- 
ena like the recall of Louis XVI by the 
Jacobins, the recall of the Jacobins by 
Napoleon, the recall of Napoleon by the 
Powers of Europe, et: Logically thers 
should have been some mention of the 
recall of Abel by Cain. The astounding 
thing, however, is that the onward life 
forces of human history should have 
run their course without being con 
scious that they were tending towards 
their culminating point at Chicago in 
August, 1912 It was the Progressives 
who liberated this country from the 
voke of George III and fought the Civil 
War, whereas the ancestors of the pres 
ent Republicans and Democrats favored 
taxation without representation and ne 
gro slave From the dawn of history 
there has been a chosen band that has 
orked for the betterment of this world, 
passing on the heritage of service to 

eir children, set apart from the rest 


of humanity, but knowing themselves by 


no separate name, That was to come 
ol n our own days. Even in our own 
lays ch are the mystert vo! 
ings f I the would not | ‘ 
found out that the were Progre 
if score ¢ Taft delegates had ly 

el ided to flop 

Rear-Admiral Stockton’s paper on 
Panama Canal Tolls” has been reprint 
ed from the Proceedings of the United 
States Naval Institute He holds that 


the language of the Hay-Pauncefote 


treaty binds us to make no “discrimina 


tion in favor of that country which con 


tructs and owns the canal, but which 
of its own volition yields any claim for 
It follows, in his opinion, 
of of 


American vessels 


preference. 


that the making the Canal free 


tolls for coastwise 
would be a violation of our treaty obli 
But he 8ug- 


It is the amendment of our ship- 


gation. has a remedy to 
gest. 
ping laws so as to admit foreign vessels 
to that part of our coastwise trade which 
passes from one ocean to the other via 
This to 


Canal. would correspond 
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French laws call “Grand Ca- 


as distinct from the “Petit Ca 


w} } 


hich consists in plying from 


latter 


of 


ort along the coas rhe 
Snips 


foreign ves 


take 


the 


cargoes 
Panama 


Seattle or 


out the ad 


way of competition that 


such a change in our 


relief 
ylat- 
in 


» obtained 


» as follows of 


essary to re 


of coast 


to “build 


monopoly thie 


up a mer 


Stat 


inited 


empt with which certain 


the 


poli 


dismissed treatment ol 


usts by the Administration 


futile and laughable 


marked than in 


more 
Standard Oil 


Ll) 


the cast 


Vr. Chamberlain, 


and general counsel of the Na 


im Association, an organ 


independent refining com 


and tells us that the fight against 


in oll has been anything but 


earefully thought-out dis 


tuation, he makes such 


condition, in re 
pen for 


ved du 


competitors, 


pro ing the pen 


the Government's suit, and 


has continued since the 


of dissolution and that, while 


since 


Oil 


. short a period has elapsed 


disintegration of the Standard 
accurately estimate the 


the 


nation to 


effect” of Supreme Court's de 


the independe nt companies have 


to-day uncontrolled 


unrestricted and 


their 


an 


opportunity to carry on business 


without unfair, secret, and oppressive 


‘The Na 


tion 


competition on the part of one great 


rival that they have not enjoyed for 


years past.” 
immigration 


To unrestricted 


with being one of the principal causes 


charge 


of the present discontent, and to argue 
in the next breath that the present dis- 
the of 


nation, 


content is sign a great moral 


awakening in the is obviously 
unfair to the poor immigrant. But whe- 
ther we call it plain discontent or a 
movement for moral and social regener- 
ation, it is not out of place to inquire 
in what sections of the community the 
The 
la parties and the 
in the 
Middle 


West and the Far West, where the com- 


present unrest is chiefly localized. 


revolt against the 
old 


agricultural 


ideals has been strongest 


communities of the 


petition of immigrant labor is felt least 
all. the 
has no grudge against the alien masses 
the 


of Certainly, Western farmer 


who have come in to swell ranks 


of food consumers and so enriched the 
farmer in his capacity as food produc- 
er. The spirit of discontent, if we take 
Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity as an index, 
communi- 
and West 
the bulk 


immigrant 


is also strong in industrial 


like 
Virginia 


ties the Pennsylvania 
where 
of 


affairs 


mine regions, 


of the population is 


of 
argue that the foreigner resents being 


origin, a state which would 


forced to compete against himself. 





Mr. Hapgood’s resignation as editor 


of Collier's follows evidences of internal 


dissensions in that weekly, which have 


been for some weeks plain. This cam- 


paign left it in a very unpleasant situa- 
It had 
the hope that he would get the Repub- 


tion. supported Roosevelt, in 
lican nomination, and it had been filled 
with praise of Wilson, seemingly in the 
he not get the 


The actual re- 


conviction that would 


Democratic nomination. 
of the Conventions was obviously 
for 


that 


sult 
Collier's 
it 


between 


awkward It began by an- 


would hold the scales 
Roosevelt and Wilson. 
the fence,” it 
declared that on the fence it would stay. 
But fact it itself 


first then other— 


nouncing 


even as 


Twitted with being “on 
has found 
the 


but latter- 


In actual 


on one side, on 


often on both sides at once- 
in its editorial columns at least, 
more and more strongly leaning to Wil- 
son. But now Mr. Collier is to change 
all that, and, as editor himself, to make 


his pubfication in the future a thick- 
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| and-thin Roosevelt organ. With all re- 
spect for the powers of the new editor, 
we doubt if he will be able in two 
weeks’ time to decide the election. 


What is termed a plan to complete 
the 


der consideration by the Harvard Club 


nationalization of Harvard is un- 


of Chicago. The project is to found 
scholarships of $300 for freshmen in all 
States having fewer than four repre- 
sentatives at Cambridge. These States 
are all in the West and South. 
first effort is to be in the direction of 
in the States 
concerned who will endow such scholar- 


The 


finding Harvard alumni 


ships, but in the event of failure in this 
clubs else- 


to- 


attempt, Harvard alumni 


where will be asked to contribute 
wards a fund for this purpose. That the 
Chicago alumni are not inviting others 
to do something which they themselves 
are unwilling to do, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the fact that this club has a 
fund of $5,000 for the assistance of I)- 
linois high-school students who contem- 
An 


consequence of this campaign for the 


plate entering Harvard. incidental 


“nationalization” of the university will 
doubtless be to increase the influence of 
the West and South in its governing 
boards. These sections of the country 
have been claiming and obtaining larg- 
er representation in the Board of Over- 
|seers, and the sending of more students 
‘to Harvard from their borders must 
strengthen the tendency towards the “‘na- 
tionalization” of the body which is di- 


rectly responsible for its policy. 





Not many can have read without a 
pang of true and keen sympathy of the 
death of William Rugh, the Gary, Indi- 
ana, newsboy who risked and lost his 
life to save that of a young girl whom 
he had never seen. One is at a loss to 
say whether the pathos, the chivalry, 
and the self-sacrifice of his act are more 
moving because of its unusual nature, 
‘or because of the feeling that it is typi- 
cal of the quiet heroism which is to be 
found in thousands of men in the hum- 
| blest walks of life. Hardly a railway 
‘disaster, a perilous fire, an accident on 
‘the water, but furnishes its tale of in- 
stant courage and _ self-forgetfulness. 
But there is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in this quiet and undramatic sacri- 
| fice in the Gary hospital. The girl had 
| Suffered extensive burns through an ex- 


‘plosion of gasolene in a motor-cycle. 
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When Rugh, a newsboy with a crippled 
leg, heard of this, and that only by the 
grafting of a large amount of cuticle 
could the girl’s life be saved, he offered 
his crippled leg for amputation. He was 
warned that the operation might result 
“What's the odds,” he said, “if 
The leg is 
no good to me, and I have no friends 
to in case I die. 
cut it off.” 


fatally. 
it will only save her life? 
worry Go ahead and 
No heroics in it at all; but 
many a less knightly act has been em- 
balmed in a hundred poems. 

Writing in the Century about a cer- 
tain popular didactic play, Mr. Belasco 
if the 
had 


remarks that exceedingly long 


preachment not been “somewhat 
cunningly introduced at the moment of 


“the 


” 


greatest suspense, auditorium 
would have been emptied of its listeners 
long before the end of the dissertation.” 
This might be passed by as a piece of 
But if Mr. Be- 
lasco had stuck to the actual facts of his 
had to 


with 


conventional hyperbole. 


have 
as filled 


teners longing to escape but helplessly 


supposed he would 


the 


case, 


picture theatre lis- 


glued to their seats. Why should they 


not escape? Is it not a ridiculous lack 


of resourcefulness that keeps them 


there? From the extreme infrequency 


of actual departures, one would suppose 
the 


audience to be under the impres- 


sion that buying a ticket involves one 


in a contract to hear a play out. Many 
people, of course, think that plays are 
dull 


better than no play at all. 


only relatively that any is 


But 


who complain afterwards of having liv- 


play 


those 


ed through an evening of utmost bore- 
dom, should be made to ask themselves 
why they did it. We are too kind-heart- 
ed nowadays to hiss, but in “the argu- 
ment of legs’”—to use a happy phrase of 
Mrs. Gilman’s—we have at hand a pun- 
ishment that exactly fits the crime, and 
of disturbance 


combines the minimum 


with the maximum of effectiveness. 





The latest outbreak in Mexico has not 
been 


cesses in other parts of the country. On 


by revolutionist suc- 


precipitated 


the contrary, in the north there is a de- 
cided cessation of rebel activity. The 
that followed the 


dispersal of Orozco’s regular forces has 


guerrilla campaign 


nearly ended. But no sooner does ap- 


peasement come in one section of the 
country than revolt starts up in another 
section. If we take these successive up- 


risings as proof of a smouldering gen- 





The Nation 
Senntane with Madero 


policies, then the Government is indeed 
doomed. But Madero may yet find his 


eral 


salvation in the fact that the motives of 


the men who have risen against him 


are far from irreproachable. The revolu 
tion in the north, it is pretty well estab- 
lished, has been financed by followers 
of The 


Cruz is headed by a nephew of the ex- 


Porfirio Diaz. revolt at Vera 


There must be a saving rem- 
the 


Dictator. 
whom 
Madero 


whole or 


nant in Mexican people to 


it is quite clear that the fall of 
in 


must mean the restoration 


in part of the Diaz influence. The pres 


ent Government has been charged with 


failing to redeem its promises of re- 
form with regard to the land policy 
established under the Diaz régime. The 


reéstablishment of the Diaz influence 
is hardly the way to bring about that 
reform. 

What is this that Dr. Albert Weide 
mann, of Elberfeld, Germany, syndic of 
the chamber of commerce there and 
managing director of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Textile Association—what is 
this that he is talking about? He had 


been speaking of the high perfection of 


organization in American industrial 
plants, and that is all right; but what 
does he mean when he goes on to chat- 
ter as follows: 

We were greatly surprised, too, to see the 
extensive provision made everywhere for 
the comfort and welfare of the employees 
The large number of rooms, gardens, play 
grounds, and other devices for recreation 
were things which we did not ost of us 
realize that America possesses 
Herr Dr. Weidemann is behind the 
times. The sort of thing he is telling 
us would have passed current in this 
country a few years ago, and indeed 


would have been regarded as a natural 


of 


ditions to be found in our favored land; 


acknowledgment the fortunate con 


but we have got beyond all that 


now. 


Don't that America is sad 
id 
rything 
work- 


Weidemann ex 


we all know 


ly behind ali other countries, ar espe- 


in eve 
he 


cially behind Germeny, 


that pertains to the welfare of t 
Does Dr. 


ing people? 


pect to pull the wool over our eyes, and 
make us believe that there is any possi- 


ble source of benefit for the masses oth- 





er than the paternal care of a strong 
central government? 

Mrs. Pankhurst wants war to break 
out in England as well as in the Bal 


kans. It may be that her fervid declar 


and his 








re 
a oe | 


to rebel- 


“I incite this 
lion,” is only an echo of the recent bel- 
talk of the Ul 
If Sir Edward be 
hailed as “King,” Mrs. 


ation, meeting 


licose Conservatives in 


ster. Carson is to 


Pankhurst ought 


to be dubbed “Queen.” But seriously, 
her summons to her followers to in- 
dulge in every form of violence except 


attempts to take life, will only alienate 





still more of her former associates, and 
do her cause great harm. One thing 
certain: if the militant suffragists set 
out deliberately to violate the laws and 
defy the authorities, they cannot com 
plain when punishment is inflicted on 
them. You can't be a willing marty? 
and at the same time cry out agains 
the hardships of the martyr’s lot 

Every broad-minded Ar ‘ 
rejoice at the part hicl t try 
has played in bringing about a good 
derstanding between Japan and | i 
even though it has »] l 
rebuffs to our Government from 
the other The initial | I 

ome to light in ar dd ! i Jap 
nest hich is dignified publicatio 
in the Eastern Re It nothing 
le than the refusal f Rus to I 
into an alliance wit! Ir) event ¢ 
curred in 1907, when Mr. Taft, then Sec 
retary of War, paid a St. Peters 
burg by way of Siberia. A few journals 
suggested at the time that he had im 
portant objects in but the 

as too weak to at i t i l 
of the people in gt i] I é 
man of Tokio owe is not t 
caught napping. So af Mr. Ta 
had left the Russian capi t i} 
inese made a journey to Sout i 
ia, where he, “strangely enough, learn 
ed that Russian officers the I 
studyi English Phe gnificance of 
this was plain. If R ia, from é 
enmity towards Japan, had jumped a 
the proposed hand vho knows what 
would have been the effect on tl Fa 
East? But sh refused Phen i 
the rejection by both R 1 and Japan 
of Mr. Knox's proposal for the neutra 
ization of the Manchurian railwa and 
now has followed Russia abnega 
tion of the Russo-American treaty 
garding the equal treatment of i 
American citizens. These disclosures 
may take away Mr. Taft's last hope of 
reélection, but he can solace himself 
with having unconsciously yntributed 
te the peace of the Orient 
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THE 


“MONOPOLY ISSUE.” 


the long explanation forth 


by 


From put 


on Saturday Mr Roosevelt, regard- 


ing his position on Trusts and monop 


olies is evident enough that he has 


become the public feels 


He 
Wilson 


aware of how 


about icens monopolies is ac- 


Mr. 


ne 


cused, he gays. by Gov and 


Brandeis, of “endeavoring to legalize mo- 


nopolies by a commission, which would 


have say t favored 


legal,” and 
‘You 


police power to Oa 


You to an 


corporation are 


unfavored are 


This 


corporation 


legal Mr. Roosevelt proceeds, 


is not only not his position, but the 


antithesis of his position He adds 


be g 


This last statement looks a bit like 
the that 


Mr 


Fink 


What 


question but let pass. 


Roosevelt did = say his 


Bull 


In 


speech of August 6 to he Moose 


Convention at Chicazo—we the re 


quote 


of that speech given out from the 


pri 


Progressive headquarters—was that “any 


corporation voluntarily coming under 


the commis hould 1 prosecuted 


on 


under the Anti-Trust law o long it 


as 


in good faith the orders of the 


Ans orporath — OU: 


Roosevelt 


110 Constit 


bruary, was 


competition 
not shrink 


eculation to 


the point of control of monopoly prices.” 


ame declaration, in almost identical 


ize, was made in his widely quoted 


‘ 


article of last 


little ine Roost 


onsister 


only one hat the 


Party has plank on 


art and monopolies ; el handi 


ious 


cap to it 


From 


campaign 


the first appearance of the 


t movement,” in its shape of the 


citizen 


of the 


dozen years, the American 


protested against control 


f any industry by 


of 


tune 0 a corpora 


lor or body corporations, bullt 


of 


up 
the 
He 


oO! 


I e capital promoters with 


purpore of suppressing competition. 
has Leard, especially 


of 
@ good deal to the effect that the 


these last two 


three years Anti-Trust law prosecu 


tions, 


“era of competition is dead” and that 


' 
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its death was essential for industrial | which “make exorbitant prices possible 


welfare. But he has had in his inmost | 


heart the conviction that these asser-| 
tions were the last line of defence for | 
the very monopolies or potential monop- 
olies which he dreaded. 


In the light of this conviction, he 
formed his opinion on the subsequent 
When the 


the United States Steel Corporation, two 


propositions. chairman of 
years ago, urged continued dominance 
by such huge trade combinations—sub- 


ject, however, to restraint, through a 
Federal commission, on the raising of 
prices for their commodities too high— 
the ordinary American was quick to 
express his double inference, first, that 
this proposal was an expedient to per- 
petuate exactly those conditions which 
he feared, and secondly, that, if adopt- 
it 


on the path to the system of state social- 


ed, would lead the nation far along 


ism which he detested. He may have 


had 
for the sake of preserving trade pros- 
the 


momentary doubts as to whether, 


perity, idea of licensed monopoly 


might not have become inevitable. But 
he 
Edmunds's exposition of the probability 
commission, instead of 


would itself be 


bas listened since then to ex-Senator 


a 


the 


that such 


controlling Trusts, 
controlled them through the politi- 


Mr. 


by 


cians. He has read Brandeis’s dem- 
enstration that, in point of fact, econ- 
of 


achieved, 


omies in production and capture 


neutral markets have been 


not by the Trusts, but by independent 
ccmpetitive producers. 

His plain common sense taught him 
To 


an electorate in this state of mind came 


t'at both these views were right. 


the Progressive party, with its platform 


edvocating precisely that relation be- 


tween government and monopoly, and 


with its early campaign speeches re- 


terating the assertion that the era of 


competition was and ought to be at an 
end. 
Prof. 


writes 


week's 
of 


and 


last Independent, 
B. Clark 


Parties 


John Columbia on 
“The 
He 


the 


the Supreme Issue.” 
Republican and 
of Re- 


he regards as 


vows himself 


des 


publicane 


a 


endant of long line 


But 


a 
on what 
of 


with 


the campaign, he 


the 


the real issue 
himself Democratic 
That he 

is the treatment of the great 
He rejects the 


Republican party's programme on this) 


aligns 


party overshadowing issue, 
declares, 
business corporations. 


matter, ebecause those protective duties 


in the American market, and leave a 
Trust free from danger from foreign 
rivals and able to use its resources in 
crushing competitors at home,” are up- 
held by it. Turning to the, Third Par- 
he takes up its notion of letting 
and regulating 


ty, 
“good Trusts” alone 
prices of their products through an ad- 
n-inistrative commission. 

The complexity and difficulty of the 
plan, its “chances of error and of cor- 
rupling influence,” every one can recog- 
nize. But there is a far more serious 
objection: 

With the world crowding itself more and 
more with the of 
tracting a living from it must be practiced 
We must invent 


densely people art ex- 
more and more effectively. 
new machinery, discover new raw materials, 
use new motive power. Otherwise 
humanity will grow poorer with every pass- 
ing decade. The only thing that can guar- 


antee such progress is competition 

The evidence is readily at hand. What 
motive has monopoly—especially monop- 
oly licensed by law but regulated as to 
prices—for progress of this sort? When 
a producer, under such régime, low- 
ered the cost of his product, he would 
merely be inviting reduction of the price 
of it. The spur of competition gone, the 
motive for progressive economy would 
it. The 
“regulated monopoly,” 


dead, would be to “adhere to old meth- 


vanish with instinct of such 


with competition 


ods and keep its antiquated appliances.” 
Monopoly, by the nature of the case, “is 
the promises of 


easily 


hostile to progress’; 


the Progressive platform may 
“amount to a surrender to monopoly,” 
and “a proposal of price regulation in- 
volves some expectation of thus surren- 
dering.” 

So much for this economist’s verdict 
on the Third Party's attitude towards 
that issue. It is coupled with the frank 
admission that the Democratic party, 
through its promise of reasonable re- 
form of abuses in the tariff, and its dec- 


laration that competition must be pre- 


‘served and that no corporation should 


be allowed to become monopoly, offers 
the single solution of the problem. “The 
vital incentive to progress,” concludes 
this Republican critic of the Democratic 
platform, “the hope of large future pro- 
Cuction, the prospect of a rising level 
for human life, are staked on this restor- 
ation of the force that insures them,” 
It may be that Professor Clark has 
merely expressed in words the suspi- 
cions and misgivings already pervading 
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every thinking mind. But it is well to! to detect that difference is the great 


hase such indictments of a political 
declaration framed in convincing lan- 
guage—as was done (with almost equal 
reluctance, because of old associations) 
by Senator Lodge in regard to the par- 
ty's judiciary plank, and as might be 
done, if it were worth the trouble, in 
-egaid to its Populistic declaration on 
ihe currency. We imagine that when 
the political history of 1912 is written 
for tbe next generation, the student will 
Le invited to consider the extraordinary 
incident of a party platform, in a year 
when the whole electorate was 
out at the rising cost of living, 
inviting that electorate to ratify 


crying 
calmly 
a plan 
for licensing monopolies in the neces- 
sities of life. 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


Despite the well-known fact that, as_| 


John Morley has put it, “historical par- 


allels are a snare to working states- 
they continue to be pressed into 
service. That working statesman, the 
President of the United States, is the 
latest to seek comfort in what he sup- 


poses to be an analogy between the past 


men,” 


and the present. 
to-day is that the Republican party will 
be beaten in November, if for no other 
reason, because it is badly split up. But 
this does not follow, declares Mr. Taft. 
“Fifty-two years ago,” he remarks in 
a statement of rather forced good cheer, 
“seceders from the Union thought they 
were facing a divided North and would 
win an victory.” But “history | 
teaches us” that they did not, and in 
this the President sees a bad omen for 
the Democrats. It would be just like 
the latter, however, to affirm that the 
year 1860 is a particularly unhappy one 
for the President to cite. For in that) 
Presidential campaign the Republican | 
party faced a divided Democracy, and | 
expected to win, and did in fact win, a| 
victory on account of the dissentions of | 
its opponents. If parallels are to be| 
drawn with fifty-two years ago, this is | 
the one that really applies to the pres- | 
ent year of grace. The only alternative 
is to maintain that Republicans have a 
monopoly of historical parallels, as of 
the other good things of life, and that 
the Democrats cannot win even when 


easy 


ing 


The common opinion | 


appearance 


tics. 
parties have ever since been arguing 


task—we might almost say the despair 
—of those who seek accurate guidance 
for to-day from yesterday. Most scien- 
tific of 
would agree with Lotze that there is no 


historians the present time 
such thing as a philosophy of history 
in the sense that it enables us to pre- 
the The of 


history is not so much to solve present- 


dict future. true function 
day questions as to teach us to exam- 
ine, to be cautious, to weigh evidence; 
constantly reminding us that those who 
are nearest to some great event seldom 
fully understand it. This 
deny that historical parallels are high- 
ly They are 
illuminating. But it is 
ble that they may mislead us. 


is not to 


interesting. often very 


always possi- 
No two 
men, however wide their knowledge or 
keen their insight, will read the moral 
the 

Mr. Bryce has touched with his usual 


same. 


mastery upon the fallacies that lurk in 
historians’ parallels. He gave an amus- 
illustration which has its signifi- 
cance for what is now going on in the 
Near East. It was in 1876, at the time 
of the great agitation over the Bulgar- 
i@n massacres and the course which 
Great Britain ought to pursue, that Mr. 
Bryce one day met an eminent professor 
cf history. He was a man very fond of 
talking about historical knowledge as 
the only true guide to modern politics. 
They began speaking of the crisis, and 
in Mr. 


what followed may be given 


Bryce’s words: 
I said, “Here is a fine opportunity for 


applying your doctrines. Party politicians 
may be divided, but no student of history 


can doubt which is the right course for 
the Government to follow towards Russia 
and the Turks.” 


“Certainly,” he replied, “the teachings of 
history are plain.” 

“You mean, of course,” I said, scenting 
some signs of disagreement, “that we ought 
to warn the Sultan that he is wholly in the 
wrong and can have no support from us?” 

“No, indeed,” rejoined my friend, “I mean 
just the opposite.” 


It is probable that the break-up of 


the Whig party, after 1856, with its dis- 


in the Republican party, 


has given more aid and comfort—and 
brought more disappointment—than any 
other event in the history of our poll- 


Innovators and founders of new 


they have both history and mathemat: | and hoping from it. For many years 


ics on their side. 


}the Prohibitionist party cherished the 


But does not history repeat itself? | belief that it would do to the Republi- 
Yes, but usually with a difference; and|can party what the Republican did to 





the Whig 
the 


In the other political camp, 
confident, 
that 


Populists were about 


twenty years ago, they were to 


push aside or absorb the Democratic 
party. But it was the Populists who 
were swallowed and became lost to 
sight; and the Prohibitionists have had 


to give way to the Progressives as the 
party that is going to be the death of 
the Republican, as it was of the Whig 
No prediction is more frequently heard 


from Progressives than that 1912 is to 
stand with 1856 in our political history 
They 
which they imagine to be exact in every 


But 


are fascinated by the parallel, 


particular. the Republican party 


has several times before this year re 


fused to break up or die, as in decent 
consideration for the prophets it should 
have done, and it may again fool those 


who are sitting by its bedside and ex 


pecting soon to enter upon its estate. 


If it does die, we may be sure that the 


cause of death will not be a lethal his 
torical parallel. 
To go back to Mr. Taft's parallel, it 


cannot, of course, be said that a divid 
ed party is without exception a beaten 
party, but the general rule is certainly 


that way. And in politics men will, af- 


ter all the subtle reasoning addressed 
to them, fall back upon what they be- 
lieve to be experience, averages, and 
general rules. The thing was neatly 
stated by Col. Hay in 1896. A corre 
spondent, anxious as he was for the eles 
tion of McKinley, wrote him with ap 
prehension about the formation of the 
Gold Democratic party. He feared it 
would draw many votes that would oth 


erwise go to the Republicans. Col. Hay, 


in a private letter, said that it might be 


so; he wasn’t much of a politician, and 
events might be getting away from 
him; but somehow he couldn't get over 
the homely notion that you had a bet 
ter chance when your opponents were 
divided and quarrelling 
A BAFFLING WAR 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say 


that the world has stood by with a sense 
of helpless dismay as Turkey and the 
Balkan 


The conflict seemed so preventable. For 


states have plunged Into war. 
weeks we had assurances that it would 
Diplomacy was to strain 
The 


was to interpose obstacles. 


be prevented. 


all its resources. financial world 


Reason end 


statesmanlike prudence were to be made 
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feel 
itself. 


effective. all, the humane 


the nations was 
be 


Above 
to assert 


of 


ing of 


Ic could that a which 
cle “ar, 


of 


not war, 


not and after 


causes were 


the Great Powers 


called 


Europe 


Kinglake the Great Tradi- 


would not permit even the con- 


the of victory, 


take 


to reap fruits 


burst upon civilization and 


surprise 


this attitude of mind attentive ob 


the activ- 


It 


were strengthened by 
Governments. 
waked 
red 


have 


of the European 


that these late to the 


but they bestir themsel ve in 


8 


that before been effective 


the 
efforts. 


part, we do not question 


these 


diplomati 


easy to throw out hints and sus- 


of intrigue and secret counter- 


ons 


nining in such affairs, but in this in 


stance, least, the interests of the 


at 
concerned were too much at one 
it 


the professions to make 


of 


it any- 


thing but an abuse skepticism to 


challenge their sincerity. Germany and 


England, France and Russia and Aus- 


tria, labored earnestly and honestly to 


avert hostilities. On this point, the 


Official statement of Sir Edward Grey in 


the House of Commons is conclusive. 


The Foreign Secretary declared that 


in 
the 


the Great Powers were of one mind 


tuking steps to preserve peace in 


Balkans. They were all agreed, he said, 
representations to be made both 
Balkan 
and spoke of this fact as almost 
The 


comment 


in the 


at Constantinople and to the 


ruarantee f peace result is 


the 
the 


a bitter a on 


lence of ftatesmen as was 


pre 


breaking out of the Franco-German war 


just after another English Foreign Sec- 


retary, Lord Granville, had assured Par- 


liament that there was not a cloud on 


European horizon 


lo assert of the negotia 


diplomatt 
e undertaken to prevent 


were serious and in 


not, however, the same 


iving that they were eminent 


kilful. The Great Powers had come 


agreement upon two lines of pro 


rhe first was to impress in the 


Turkey 


the 


way upon the neces 


carrying out reforms prom 


the Tre 


ts the Christian populations 


especially 
But 


aty of Berlin, 


difficulty arose, according to the Paris 


about the manner in which this 


be 


Tem 


ns 
ves 


sesure Was to brought to bear at 


pre 


Constantinople. The French and Rus- 
sian Offices desired that the 
nete should be collectively to the Porte 
in Constanti- 
objected 


Foreign 


by all the Ambassadors 


ncple. But Sir Edward Grey 
that this would carry the semblance of 
a threat, and insisted upon having the 
representations To 
M. Poincaré and M. Sazonoff final- 
But the Turk has of old 
deal with the 


when they came one by one. 


made individually. 
this 
ly assented. 
known how to Powers 
diplomats 


principalities 


agreed by the 


let 


action upon 
Balkan 


inderstand in the plainest way that the 


to the 


was 
Great Powers would not permit a war 
to bring about “any change in the status 
quo in Southeastern Europe.” Russia 
and Austria, as the nations most direct- 
ly concerned, were chosep.to make this 
representation. If it was strongly made, 
and the evidence of intention to back it 
up was perfectly clear, it would indeed 


seem to take away the motive of terri- 


terial enlargement, and by so much to 


The other 


' preparing to take the field. Funds are 


asked to help relieve the wounded and 
the destitute. Already moving stories 
are arriving about the suffering wit- 
nessed by military correspondents. The 
Montenegrin hospital is whol- 
ly inadequate. Slackness and filth 
abound. The surgeons are listless and 
inattentive. All this, and much more 
like it, is expected to appeal powerfully 
to the humane instincts of the civilized 
So it should appeal, and we 
hope the response may be as generous 
as the need is great. But we are thrown 
back by it all upon the original puzzle 


service 


world. 


—why must humanity be compelled to 
keep on simply relieving the victims of 
war, and giving shining examples of 
self-sacrifice amid its horrible barbari- 
ties, yet continue powerless to prevent 
the recurrence of these savageries? The 
best sentiments of mankind cannot be 
forever thwarted in this way. 


“FREEING WRITTEN ENGLISH. 


justify the confidence of the diplomatic | 


world that there would be no war. 


That war should have been precipitat- | 


1, in spite of all, no doubt argues great 


ec 
secular causes at work. Deep animosi- 
ties, of both race and religion, lie be- 
Nor on either side 
is the We heard 
much of the wrongs of the Christians 
in Macedonia, and doubtless they have 
They are put in the 


hind the outbreak. 


record clean. have 


been grievous. 
forefront of the proclamation of war by 


the King of Bulgaria, who would give 


the war the appearance of a sacred cru-| 


sede. Without denying the grievances 
and cruelties which he recites, we must 
ask 


of that region are entirely clear, and if 


yet if the skirts of the Christians 


bloody retaliation, as well as govern- 


mental oppression, has not been suf- 


fered by Moslems as well as Christians. 


On this point an educated Turk now in 
England, Halil Halid Bey, a member of 
the 


to the Manchester Guardian; “I wish I 


could get people honestly to compare 


the condition of the Christians in Tur-| 


key with that of Moslems in Bulgaria. 


There are still 600,000 Mohammedans 


living in Bulgaria, and their condition 
is intolerable and abominable. 
little that.” 

The of 


iteelf baffled and cast down by the com- 


about 
feeling humanity, confessing 
ing of this war, is yet manifesting it- 


self in various ways. The Red Cross is 


Young Turkish party, recently said | 


We hear | 


In the November Harper's, Professor 
|Lounsbury returns to a subject near his 
heart. To confute the modern purist 
in English he has a lovely array of bad 
usage gathered from reputable writers. 
The confusion of “who” with “whom,” 
and vice versa, which one readily falls 
in conversation, he finds in the 
printed page. We infer from the drift 
of his article that the most flagrant of 
these instances does not offend his ear. 
Sir John Mackintosh, writing to his 
|daughters in 1813, says, “I found the 


into 


|whole fashionable literary world occu- 
pied with Madame de Staél, whom you 
know was the author of ‘Corinne.’” We 
are told again of Milton’s “than whom,” 
and are assured that the “it is I,” for 
Which some of us virtuously hold out 
against “it is me,” is not the “etymol- 
ogically correct form” at all. If we in- 
sist upon being purists, we should say 
“it am I’! In proof whereof listen to 
Palemon in Chaucer's “Knight’s Tale”: 
I am thy mortal foe, and it am I, 


That loveth so hoté Emily the bright 

That I will dié present in her sight. 

It would not do to retort that possibly 
|Palemon’s language is meant to reflect 
‘the incoherence of his great passion, 
for undoubtedly Professor Lounsbury 
‘has other examples on hand. 

We are not so much troubled about 
ithe various “irregularities” for which 
the writer contends (although many of 
|them seem hardly fair tests, since they 
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are taken from conversation, which even 
among well-educated people is seldom 
in the form they use in writing) as we 
are concerned for the principle involved. 
It is a small matter that Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, in “The Rivals,” should ask, 
“Who the devil is he talking to?” or 
the mother in “Pride and Prejudice” 
say, “Who is it from?” Such citations 
are good arguments to fling at the old- 
fashioned school-marm. There can, of 
course, be no strict application of logic 
to language, with no leeway granted 
for the growth of idiom. As well might 
logic be imposed upon English pronun- 
ciation. And it is true that those per- 
sons who believe in the one principle 
are likely to attempt the other. Cam- 
bridge still talks of the worthy dame 
from the West who bought her meat 
from the “man at the Manhattan Mar- 
ket,” making every “a” as broad as Bos- 
ton. But we had supposed that the typi- 
cal pedant was well-nigh extinct, togeth- 
er with his favorite doctrine, “A prepo- 
sition is a bad word to end a sentence 
with.” 

The tendency in teaching has seemed 
to be much in the opposite direction of 
late. Time was when grammars were 
as important text-books as any in the 
curriculum. Students respected rules 
for English quite as much as those for 
Latin. This was the attitude which pro- 
duced Lowell anc Holmes, as well as 
that slightly stilted but substantial 
style which nearly every educated gen- 
tleman could handle. There is no mis- 
taking it. It looks out sturdily from 
the majority of volumes of that past 
generation. Sense of rule, sense of 
form, guided it and made of it a some- 
what conscious medium of art. But re- 
cently the study of English composition 
has largely supplanted that of gram- 
mar. Lists of selections form the text, 
ard boys and girls are set to imitating 
various types and manners. What has 
happened is that the emphasis has been 
shifted from one of the usually-held fac- 
tors of good usage to the other. Rule 
(which ultimately, of course, gets its 
authority from the consensus of careful 
writers) has largely yielded to the sway 
of immediate precedent. Professor Lou 
bury is therefore merely in the ad 
vance guard of a movement which 
has become pretty general. Just at 
this time when democratic impulses 
are to the fore, the radical wing of the 
movement is made to have the look of 
an emancipation proclamation: Let us 
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sanction as good usage what the major- broadmindedness amounts to an inve! 





ity of the people write. Precedent, in ed sort of pedantry which is itself a 
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to i@ OF thump 


reality, is sought merely to confirm pop- *@ve to rule ¢ 


ular looseness and freedom of utter 


ance. ; _ 
CORNER MEETINGS 
Professor Lounsbury realizes that 
At eight o'clock sharp the stra 
many persons say “between you and 
; i robust brass band enter the oper 
I and his scholarship reminds him 
aow a 1d nftor! the ouse old ‘ 
that this construction is to be found in 
blocks away where the subway and 
Shakespeare. What better precedent trolley liz meet, everybody is doir 
could one desire? “Like I do” is a pret-|a¢ gye minutes past eight a 
ty common error, yet why cali it @n fife and drum corps parading th« di 
error when it has perhaps been used by wa) gives utterance to the earnest d 


Defoe? The principle is dangerous, for sire that it might immediately be trat 


every one knows that an amazing list ported to Dixie. The head of the h 
ot awkward and careless expressions puyts down his evening paper and 


could be gathered from the range of 


Fnglish masterpieces. Professor Hill of not do him 


Kiarvard was not opening himself to rid- pouse who is busy putting a fretful 
icule in noting with a chuckle a mis- 4, sleep, wishes devoutly that the 
take here and there in George Eliot, paign were at an end. The orchestra 
Dickens, and others. If present usage prelude subsides, and through the cleat 
ix to be largely controlled by haphazard g¢toher air come the explosive uppet 
precedent, the question arises, Where notes peculiar to out-of-doors elocutior 


shall we stop? Would Professor Louns- The householder puts on his hat and 


bury reinstate the eighteenth-century poe. yt At diagonally opposite 


“you was’? or would he accept the latest pers where the avenue and the 
ephemeral vulgarity of the Broadway ¢yogs, he finds the rival orators at worl 
dialect? The fact is that, if we wish Ag he approaches, one speaker lift 

to learn good English, we must go not finger as high as it will go, leans f 
to the scholar who spends his life cata- ward on his toes, and inquires of 
loguing words and phrases, but to the cul-| audience whether they think 

tivated man who has trained his sense that all the money in the country 

of language by much familiarity with be allowed to accumulate in the } 


the standard writers and who has learn- of a dozen men. Almost simultan: 


ec to distinguish between what is spo- ly the speaker on the opposite co 
radic and what is normal. clenches his fists and demand 
In point of fact, rules for written with beef at 23 cents a pound, ar: 


English appear to us to be needed now people of this country going to do 


as never before, and a bulwark should it Isach speaker is surrounded |! 
be thrown up against the encroachment inner girdle of small boy 
of the colloquial. As matters stand,’ male population stands a little fu 
there is little danger that the written back. On the fring 
ord will drag far behind t poken | the omen, most of ! , 
word, and therefore fail to reflect a » listen on 
curately the life of the day We all gist 
know how smart it is to fill an articl rhe corner orato} 
or an essa ith the las | , pt ' It 
cannot go on indefinitely wit t break- qd be } eft 
ing d n the structure ¢ ] | that t { 
destroying its use for com] d and nified. vio P insct , : 
subtlh xp sion Rul irally mmatical p wand ' 
be t nts in such a a of bad gr ir may | 1 tr t 
living language vhich must grow’ for the other counts, we need on 
the time. And we have no desire pare the corner oratot method 
tc see hindrances placed in tl vay of those employed by the big guns of 
forming those new, robustious combina ampaigns, Congressmet! Governor 
tions which every age ha invented. and United Stats Senators. It is the 


But this is very different from giving men of light and leading who go in ex 





sanction to careless thought and speech tensively for vague declamation and for 
by recourse to specific example Such personal abuse. The corner orator sel 
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dom indulges in vituperation. His great 


strength is in statistics. These he uses 
with a fluency and a dynamic force that 
make strong men tremble. His memory 
He 

of 


North 


is phenomenal. has at his finger 


ends the number children in New 


England and the Atlantic States 


between the ages of six and eleven who 


suffer from adenoids; the value in mil- 


of dollars of the Columbia River 


lions 


catch under the first Adminis- 
of 
pared with the period since the Spanish- 
War; of de- 


German 


salmon 


Grover Cleveland as com- 


tration 


American the percentage 


crease in our importation of 


cotton goods and Scotch herrings; the 


and 
York city’s 
The 
to 


annual expenditure on army navy 


since 1905; the rise New 


in 
the period 


difficult 


during same 


find 


ax rate 


tanders it rather 
his statis- 


add the 


salmon catch on the Pacific 


him in the details of 


tical analysi but they up 


value of the 


Coast, the value of German cotton goods, 


the military and naval expenditure, the 


pal tax rate, and the percentage 


iildren with adenoids, and finding 


the total runs up into billions they 


itl impressed 


only in his climaxes that the 


vocate indulges himself in a 


ad 


old-fashioned oratory Hav- 


n the aforesaid total of billions 


deep into the minds of his 


finger as 


asks if 


he lifts his 


again 


vill go, and any rea 
son can entertain the slight 
man to deal ef- 
of af- 


ster 


the 


the 


that only 


ith critical state 


learly revealed, is that 


. patriot, that man of the people, that 


disinterested patriot, that undaunted 


that 


champion of popular right cour- 


tender-hearted, steadfast patriot, 


alw 


ageous, 


no has been on the side of 


“aye 


the people against the Trusts, who was 


born and brought up in the 
be 


district, and 


who can confidently expected to see 


the national heritage of liber 


shall 


to it that 


equality be perpetuated 


t* and 


Willlar Smith. Sometimes the circle 


of mall bova be gins to « heer before the 


orator pronounces the name of William 


I Smith Sometimes the orator ex 


hausts himself in piling up his climax 
and loses his breath just as he is about 
to pronounce the candidate's name. But 
i Be- 
hind the speaker is a large lithograph | 


by kerosene torches, leav- | 


either case no harm is done. 


illuminated 
ing no possibility for mistake as to the| 
identity of the sterling patriot in ques: | 


tion. The speaker, with a final injunc- 
tion to his hearers that the fate of the| 
country is in their hands, sits down, and 
the band reinforces the point with the | 
arnouncement that any little girl that’s 
a nice little girl is good enough for the 
musicians, 

this manner the contest between 
continues. To- 
of the small 


In 


the diagonal corners 


wards ten o'clock most 
boys have been discovered in the crowd 
by anxious parents, and led off protest- 
ing. The finished their 


errands at the druggist’s and have dis- 


women have 
appeared, except where here and there a 
young couple disengages itself from the 
crowd and is lost in the open door of an 
ice-cream of vot- 
twos and threes, after drifting 


parlor. Groups male 


ers, by 


back and forth between the two camps, 


retire to a quiet spot and discuss the 


issues for themselves. The orators suc- 
ceed one another rapidly, and give in- 
creasing evidence of throat-strain. The 
club with grow- 


patrolman his 


ing impatience. At 10:30 the household- 


swings 


er turns away, feeling in his pocket for 
latchkey. At 10:45, through the 
is apprised of the fact 


the 
open window, he 
that everybody is still doing it, and that 
the lure of Dixie is as potent as ever 
with the members of the fife and drum 
The householder picks up his 


evening paper, yawns over the editorial 


corps. 


page, glances at the weather forecast, 


and goes to bed. 


HERRICK, 


Two years ago Professor Moorman of 
the University Leeds published a 
solid volume on Herrick, whose bulk 
was justified by an excellent chapter on 
the Lyric of the English Renaissance. 
Now, from the prolific literary shops of 


of 


Paris, we have 
the same subject.* M. Delattre is learn- 
ed and judicious. His indefatigable re- 


search has unearthed one or two docu- 


ments which add a little, a very little, | 


to our knowledge of Herrick the man, 
and his French training has saved him 
from the uncritical attitude of lauda- 
tion towards Herrick the poet, 
ic too common among English writers. 


But five hundred ample pages of analy- | 


sis devoted to so light a theme are an 
intolerable tax on human patience. A 
long chapter on Les Idées Morales, a 
long chapter on Les Idées Religieuses, 
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another thick book on! 


which | 


le long chapter on L’Imitation, etc., etc. 


—you might suppose you were reading 
about Aristotle instead of a votary of 
the “mad maiden” Muse. Really, to 
licher le mot, as they say in M. Delat- 
tre’s own country, this sort of thing is 
a monstrosity; the French, in their re- 
cent studies of English literature, bid 
fair to make their rivals over the Rhine 
appear in comparison moderate and sen- 
sible. 


I. 


As for Herrick’s life, after all this 
ransacking of records, we know but lit- 
tle. He was born in London, in 1591. His 
father, a prosperous goldsmith, “in the 
Goulsmeth Rowe in Cheap,” in the year 
after Robert’s birth “did throwe him- 
self forthe of a garret window in Lon- 
don aforesaide whereby he did kill and 
destroye himself.” After this event, 
whether suicide or accident, the mother 
retired with her family to Hampton, 
where the boy got his first taste of coun- 
try life. As Mr. Moorman aptly says, 
“the Hampton scenery is of that quiet 
sylvan and pastoral character which 
accords well with the prevailing mood 
of the ‘Hesperides.’ ” 

Where he got his schooling is not 
known, but in his seventeenth year he 
was apprenticed to his uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam, also a prosperous goldsmith in 
London. No doubt the jocund life of 
the ’prentice boys of those days left its 
mark on the lad, and it is a pretty con- 
jecture that such poems as “Corinna’s 
Going a Maying” were the direct or in- 
direct fruit of that experience. It is 
more essential to observe that his fam- 
ily associations were with the solid, 
prudent, home-loving bourgeoisie of 
Elizabethan London; something of that 
|quality he seems to have kept to the 
end of his years. 

In 1613 Herrick went up to Cam- 
bridge, and was enrolled as a_ fellow 
commoner at St. John’s College, from 
which he afterwards transferred him- 
iself to Trinity. He graduated in 1617, 
and three years later proceeded M.A. 
We know almost nothing of his life in 
Cambridge, nor is it even certain when 
he gave up residence. The important 
matter is that he brought back to Lon- 
‘don a mind steeped in the Latin and, 
to a less extent, the Greek poets, with 
the result that scarcely will you find a 
book of English verse more replete with 
classical reminiscences. He belonged 
by right to the “university wits,” and 
'eould hold his own in the circle over 
|which Jonson ruled uproariously and 
| divinely, an Apolio of shameful girth. 
| Just when or how Herrick became 
“sealed of the tribe of Ben” is not re- 
‘corded, but of his intimacy with the 
‘master there can be no doubt. Many of 
‘his lyrics, we may surmise, were first 
|heard at 

, those lyric feasts, 
Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun; 
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and he was well fitted, by his union of 
classical taste and convivial joyousness, 
to obey the famous Laws engraved over 
the chimney-piece of the chamber in the 
Devil and St. 
spects he carried out better than any 
other of the Caroline poets the Eliza- 
bethan tradition as it was modified by 
the critical dictator; 
of the younger men was more loyal to 


Dunstan. 


In some re- 


certainly no one 


tion is “for sports, for pageantries, for 
plays,” and his mind rarely rises higher 
than the prettiness of a flower. Not often 
is he as serene and large as in this 
praise of the fields: 


This done, then to the enamell’d meads 


Thou go’st; and as thy foot there treads, fugaces just as completely as the Catul-|ity so far as to announce that “lyric 


Imprinted in each 


in? 1647, 


ment Assembled” 


Cromwell's 


to be 


men 


and 
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Thou seest a present God-like power 
herb 


flower ; 


ejected 
from Dean Prior, yet in 1660 we find him 
making petition to “the Lords in Parlia- 


restored to 


his 
living, and two years later he returns 


That is well put, yet Professor Moor- 
man proceeds to institute a comparison 
appears 


ot Herrick with 


Horace 


which 


as far strained as that with Catullus, 


would be easy to show that “His Age’ 


It 


, 


misses the gravity of the Horatian Eheu 


And Smell’st the breath of great-eyed kine 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine 

Apparently Herrick felt relief when, 
him 


‘Han imitation missed the passion and 


po 


tcin 


ex 


say 


evle 


ignancy of 


ceptional 


of such 


used by 


its original. And what 


shall be said of such epithets as “a cer 
massiveness, a resonance, 
august, imperial splendor,” even though 
Professor Moorman applies them to the 


and an 


poem in the “Hesperides 
and not to the mass? Or what shall we 
a phrase as “dreamy rev 


the same writer to char- 


the great name or celebrated it in to his old charge. His burial is noted acterize the love-songs? Our other biog 
sweeter measures: in the parish register under the date of rapher of Herrick, M. Delattre, finds in 
When I a verse shall make October 15, 1674, but no stone marks his him many points of resemblance with 
Know I have pray'’d thee place of rest in the village churchyard La Fontaine. Palgrave, though his 
For old religion's sake, critical estimate of Herrick is in some 
Saint Ben to ald me _ respects excellent, yet goes out of the 
That, manifestly, was the real re- At earlier dates Herrick had published vay to liken his spirit to Alfred de Mus- 
ligion of Herrick—a pretty paganism one or two poems in collections of the get's and even associates him with Ho 
masquerading in Christian forms and day, but the only book entirely from his mer and Dante. Edmund Gosse thinks 
with no sense of the incongruity in pen was brought out in London the year tor “ag a lyrist generally he is scarce- 
such a mixture. We are to-day, per- after his ejection from Dean Prior. This excelled, except by Shelley Profes 
haps, unduly impressed by this contami- volume is composed of two parts: the co» Saintsbury exclaims that “there is 
nation (in the technical meaning) of first, with the general title page, “Hes- nothing in English verse to equal [the 
blending Apollo and Jesus, Saint Ben perides: or, The Works Both Human «7 j¢any | as an expression of religious 
and St. Paul, because the contemporary and Divine,” contains only the secu- gay: while there is also nothing in Eng 
religious poets were turning for their lar poems and is dated 1648; the second, jjch yerge to equal the ‘Thanksgiving, 
imspiration to a pure Platonic Chris- with a separate title page, “His Nobk as an expression of religious 
tianity, and because Herrick was a Numbers; or, His Pious Pieces,” bears spy And to Swinburne the whole 
priest of the church in good and regular the date 1647. Just why the book was jyrie movement of the age “culminates 
standing. Again we are quite ignorant published in this form we cannot sa) n the crowning star of Herrick!’ 
of the reasons which led him to take or- and, indeed, the whole composition of Now all these critics. unless it be the 
ders and of the time of his consecration. the volume is something of a mystery. ajjiterative last. show true discernment 
The most surprising thing in his life is There are indications that the order of 4: times in their judgment of Herrick, 
suddenly to hear of him as chaplain in the poems is not entirely without design, }..¢ to such comparisons and laudations 
Buckingham’s army on the ill-fated ex- but for the most part, with the exception a, these here brought together, I for 
pedition to the Isle of Rhé in 1627. Two of the main division into secular and one can only respond with a Non pos 
years after this he was presented to the sacred, they are jumbled together in 51,5 | simply cannot feel these rap 
vicarage of Dean Prior in Devonshire, the most “admired disorder.” tures in the “Hesperides”; I cannot pe 
and we have henceforth to think of our As for the critical estimation of the (ceive these qualities. A passage from 
votary of the Muses as a country parson. book, I confess that I give my opinion pyofeccor Moorman’s chapter in th 
There is evidence a-plenty that he had with diffidence and some uneasiness, fOr «(-ampridge History of English Litera 
moments of rebellion against this exile when I read what has been written Of ture” ( VI], 17) seems to me, both by its 
from Fleet Street. The pretty stream Herrick by competent judges, I am left tpyrp ana by its error, to point to a 
that bounded his parish he hated for its in a state of bewilderment. Thus LOW- counder estimats 
“warty incivility,” and his plain parish- ell thought Herrick “the most Catullian jy. piyerrick} Jacks, it is true, the big 
ioners were of poets since Catullus”; yet certainly est gift of all—that of touching the deey 
4 people currish, churlish, as the seas the spirit of these two poets is totally t chords in human nature, and of rousing 
And rude almost as rudest savages. estranged. In fact, Professor Moorman en to high purposes and high enthusiast 
There is in his verse not a trace of that has brought out this estrangement by But this lack of intensity is common to him 
‘ 1 to the re scence ‘ sts en Por 
feeling of high consecration in office #2 4pt comparison: ae petites os perithe re ce ag sorbic 
which made the very presence of Her- Herrick reproduces the somewhat fanciful gtj]]} in its childhood, unconscious, as yet 
bert on the roads a benediction to the lines of conflicting emotions, or complexity of 
men laboring in the fields; there is no- Da mi basia mille, deinde centun thought, and knowing nothing of the burden 
thing of that love of solitary nature ar ack ae on oo of modernity 
which changed the exile of Vaughan into The error here is flagrant. To say that 
a sojourn, as it were, with the spirit of °!eveTY enough : the lyric poets of th sattniieeiith. aon 
God on the Delectable Mountains; but, a eur ese = ag boner eat on because they were unaffected by 
on the contrary, no poet has preserved A thousand to that hundred; so kiss or the burden of modernity, did not touch 
kindlier memories of the customs at har- To make that thousand up a millior the deepest chords in human nature, ts 
vest-home and Christmas and at other) put unmoved by the passion and poigna: merely to write one’s self down a vic- 
times of wassail and good cheer. One sus- of the foregoing verses— tim of that conceit of the present which 
pects that he never got close to the heart Soles occidere ef redire poss 18 Starving so many souls in our genera- 
of the people about him or understood ay See Gas oetek beevie bus, tion. He who discovers something deep- 
their more intimate joys and sorrows, — “°* “*_PerPetus_ una Garmieniin ei in the enthusiasm of Shelley, as do 
just as the diviner aspects of the hills he substitutes for them sonfe of his grossest profegsor Moorman and others of his 
had no meaning for him. His imagina- | !'"¢s school, than in the ancient passions of 


love and beauty and death and the glory 
of everlastingness, belongs in reality in 


the 


same 


class with 


that eighteenth- 


century critic of Herrick, honest Nathan 


Dra 


ke, j 


who, 


n one of his essays, ex- 


tends the happy content of his modern- 





aid to have had no exist 
composed 

Py 
right in 
Hlerrick 


oressor 


ign 


ventional 
shness ol 
elevation 
intensity 

traits 
All 
peculiar 


azkes 


it would scarcely 


any period 


eatness is almost 
a conven 
As 
I 
inter 

anthology could 
together the prin- 
defined topics 
from 


loyalty to 


material of art. 


in and Caroline lyrics, 


thought that 


a most 
instructive 
grouping 

under easily 
I think, 


logy 


would 


In the 


appear 
first place, 
ry ct should find 
iad but had 
hed the perfection of some 
In the gen 
much 
of 
to stand 


antho 


we 


risen high, 


another autho! 


has written 


no number 


is 


worthy 


upreme loveliness and 


to me only 
Moor 
“at 


the 


Drink 
ol 

ve that 
anscends 
complacency 
inburne than 
could be 
turn 


ene 

we 

so do we 
stinguish 
may not 
er devel 
fuller per 
itterly and 
hone down 
etitor 
ind of 


time 


Tit 
*) 


known 
ound 
quote 


turn 
of love 


7. 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


she must 


longer 


las fetterd I 


nd of a theme as old 


ering 
Anthology 


Greek and much af- 
Caroline poets, but place 
Waller: 


ines Ol 


that 
that 
connection 
and the 
which 


pretty; her has 


’ 


thrill of emotion, 


it of some obscure 


the surface 
of the 
lyric. You 


whole 


between things on 
pri 
the 


through 


heart, 
will search 
of Herrick 
line, so sim- 
complex in 
Waller's. 
rest | indicate 
comparison. Herrick 
bracelet that 
again 


deepest vacies 
marks 


valn 


great 


In the 


for to the second 
pie 
meaning, 


the 


any mate 


in expression yet so 


of this stanza of 


the 
has 


For can only 
points ol 
f the was to bind 
he is pretty, 


lies between 


tten 


\) 
two lovers together; 
but 
that 
Donne's 


what a world of feeling 
and the passion 
“bracelet of bright hair about 
bone”! Herrick has played on the 
conventional fancy of cherry-red lips: 


prettiness of 


the 


ripe, I ery 


Cherry 


Full 


ripe, ripe, 


Ss: come, and buy. 


one 
feel the difference between 
the lyric 
has imi- 


Who does not 
fluent 
Campion 


sich easy, lines and 


ecstasy of whom he 
teted? 

em still; 
do 
frowns 


hand 


Her BE} like rels 
Her Brow ke nded 
Threat ning piercing 
All 


stand, 
to kill 


bows 
with 
with eye 


that atts or 


red 


mpt 
Che 


ripe 


nigh, 
cry. 


to 
elve 


come 


do 


rries 


Those sat 


rill Chert the 


s 


Herrick touched the com- 
of flowers dying and having 
the beauty of a 


missed 


has on 


Again 
on theme 


ell resurrection in 
he 


such 


again has 


ol 


and 
alche my 


womans face, 


the lines as 


supreme 


those 


dalli- 
body, 
of the 
com 


vith vanton 
his 
full 
lacking 


with 


mistress’ 
luxury 
when we 
twentieth 
“Rapture He 
of inconstancy, but 


Donne's 
has 
free jt 
plendid audacity of Suckling 
he appear 
yn through 
the 


whe 


VS 


And so one 
whole 
of the 
two of 
his religious poems, he the 
of his daily Muse, these compari 


will crowd into the mind. I would 


almost t! 


if 


lyric convention 


Keven re, as in one or 


rises above 
le vel 
ons 
say nothing to deprive his Noble Num- 
and “The White Isl- 


loveliness, 


bers on “Eternity” 
and” of their fair 


yet withal it, cannot be denied that they 


and calm 
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move on a lower plain, that they have 
less of the sheer exultation of glory, than 
Vaughan's blinding vision of the World 
of Light. I feel the same lessening of 
things divine in the famous “Litany”: 


When 
And 
Yet 


doth sigh and 
drown'd in 
watch do keep, 


house 


the 
the 


wee Pp, 


world sleep, 


is 
mine eyes the 


Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


I would not charge this prayer or any 
ot Herrick’s religious poems with in- 
as far as he felt, the words 
nevertheless something has 
of the writer's imagina- 
word “comfort” which sings 
in other poets of the age, 
to be verging towards its 
later sense of physical ease. Who, for 
instance, can feel in it the spiritual 
strength and peace that John Winthrop 
meant to convey when on sailing for 
America he wrote to his home: “I shall 
perte from thee with sorrowe enough; 
bc comfortable my most sweet wife, for 
God wilbe with thee’? 


sincerity; 
true; 

left out 
tion. That 
deeply 


are 


been 


SU 


here 


seems 


IV. 

It should be plain enough that Her- 
rick sang in a lower key than the other 
great lyric poets of the age when the 
breath of the gods blew upon them. But 
there is a compensation. It is equally 
characteristic of Herrick’s contempora- 
that, the instantaneous in- 
spiration failed them, they too often 
fell into heaviness and awkwardness. 
Che bulk of their work is marked by a 
negligence and amateurishness 
of manner, as becomes men who were 
untrained in their art and, as gentle- 
men, rather despised the painful disci- 
pline of their trade. And here Herrick 
not only differs from his age, but goes 
it. Take his epigrams, 
which are for the most part either fee- 


ries when 


curious 


beyond away 
ble or gross or both, and which show a 
mistaken ambition to rival Martial, and 
the rest of his work is distinguished by 
He 
careless; 


a singular evenness of achievement. 
is rarely dull or cumbrous or 
he is almost always the cunning crafts- 
man, and never the fumbling amateur. 
In he is literary, and by that 
quality stands at once both above and 
compeers. Here it 
needful to distinguish. I would not call 
him literary in the that 
and Milton were such, in the sense that 
he felt the sway of true authority, and 
deliberately sought to fashion the ut- 
terance of his inner life on the models 
of antiquity, making their mastery h 
He was literary in another and 
than that, in so far his 
emotions and ideas were themselves sec- 
ondary and derived from others, and, 
coming to him from literary 
tell easily into the refinement of liter- 
ary form. No doubt he knew, as other 
men know, the pangs of love, the attrac- 
tions of beauty, and the consolations 
of religion; but, apparently, he felt 
these things not very keenly, and in his 


a word, 


below his great is 


sense Jonson 


1s 
own. 
as 


lower way 


sources, 
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poems wrote largely from the impulse 
of what otner men had lived. Hence a 
certain detachment of art in his work, 
which pleases the reader but never quite 
touches the springs of emotion; and 
hence, in the end, a certain monotonous 
level of exquisite mediocrity. 

But I would not exaggerate. It is 
true, that even at his highest moments, 
there is generally heard, if one attends 
closely, some note that lowers the key. 
But I would not say that all in him is 
“dead, and closed up in ivory,” nor that 
he always sings “without the sweet con- 
currence of the heart.” There are lines 
and scattered here and there 
which speak of direct communings with 
larger things: 


stanzas 


Show me that world of Stars, and whence 
They noiseless spill their Influence. 

There are two or three poems on the 
lessons of brevity to be drawn from 
flowers and other fading symbols of 
life’s allurement, that almost, but not 
quite, raise Herrick into the blessed 
choir. And there is one whole range of 
subjects in which I seem to hear the 
very pulse of the man beating, and no 
echo of the heart of others. 

If Herrick was to his finger-tips liter 
ary and a child of Jonson, he belonged 
also by birth and breeding to thestrong, 
home-keeping, prudent bourgeoisie 
Elizabeth's England. Something of this, 
too, has gone into his verse, along with 
the licentious influences of the Renais- 
sance. Indeed, I think we nowhere else 
come so close to his real, unborrowed 
feelings as we do in those humbler 
poems which tell of the physical peace 
ard comfort of a quiet home. The su- 


of 


perb scenery of Devon awakened no 
wonder in his breast; his sympathy 
with the rural customs of his parish 


was, I suspect, that of a bookish and 
amused man from the city; but when 
he turns to the homely treasures of “His 


Grange, or Private Wealth,’ then 
speaks the man himself. He may be 
marvellously graceful when he praises 
his “many fresh and fragrant mis- 
tresses,” yet withal leave with us the 
impression of Drummond's line: 


‘Though in love’s library yet no lover's 
he”; but so soon as he turns from his 
Perillas and Antheas to his servant and 
housekeeper, Prudence Baldwin, 
know at that in 
with a delicious reality. In a way, one 
prepared to assent to Edward Phillips's 


we 


least we are contact 


is 


charge that Herrick was “not particu- 
larly influenced by any nymph or god- 
dess except his maid Prue’; we may 
even admit in a fashion with James 
Grainger, “from the effects of her in 
spiration, that Prue was but indiffer 
ently qualified for a tenth muse.” The 
praise of this woman who made the 
comfort of the poet’s home may not 
lift us very high, but we feel at ease 


with her, we grow to love her faithful- 
ness and pleasant ways. 
last 


Perhaps, the 


image we take from the “Hespe- 


rides” is no picture of a venturesome 


explorer of far poetic seas, but of a 
rather timid gentleman of middle age, 
sitting by the fire in a snug and modest 
country parsonage, with Horace in his 
hand, and the willing Prue—how loved, 


and how well loved, who shall say?- 
at hand to fetch the desired cup of 
that sack which he had learned to 


praise, and perhaps to drink, long ago 
under the tutelage of the great Ben 
I, for one, have no contempt for that 
picture. 

And so also of Herrick’s religion, we 
will not say it was insincere or hypo 
because the of Anacreon 
real to him as the God of the 
but may think he came 
nearest his real of worship, 
not in the “Litany” or “The White Isl- 
and,” beautiful as are those chants, but 
rather in his “Thanksgiving to God for 
His House”: 


critic gods 


were as 
Gospels; we 


to sense 


Lord, thou hast given me a 
Wherein to dwell 


A little house, whos« 
Is weather proo! 

Under the spars of which | 
Both soft and dry 

Where thou, my chamber for to ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and kee 
Me, while I sleep 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a firs 

Close by whose living coal I sit 
And glow like it 

Lord, I confess, too, when I ding 
The pulse is thin 

And all those other bits that |! 
There placed bv the 

The worts, the purslain, and the less 
Of water-cress 

Which of thy kindness thou h t 


And my content 


Makes those, and my belovéd beet 
To be more sweet 
Here we might end, but the picture 


would not be complete without a word 


on Herrick’s love for children, which 
also is a part of his homing instinct. 
He did not marry; he even carried his 
bechelorhood with a boast; but he 


never writes with a sweeter pathos than 


in his brief songs to the infant Jesus, 
or to some child of more familiar pa 
rentage. I may perhaps be accused of 


preferring low things to high, and sim 
ple things to proud, but if I had to 
name the poem of Herrick’s that seems 
to me the most perfect in witchery of 
language and that I oftenest repeat to 
myself without reservation of praise or 
diminution of pleasure, it would be the 
unassuming “Grace for a Child”: 

Here a little child I stand 

Heaving up my either hand 

Cold as paddocks though they | 

Here I lift them up to TI 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat, and on us all 

P. BE. M. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
There lies before me on the table, as 
write, a soiled and time-stained pamphlet 
which is now one of the rarest of rarit 
It is an octavo of twenty-four pages, a 
the title: “Occasional Papers, by T i 
William Dodd, LL.D..” is followed by a vig 

nette of a basket of flowers wit! n 

hovering over it, and by wu i ris I 
don: Printed for G. Kearsley, at N if 
F leet-street M.DC« Br ' 


“LXXVII 
the Hall-Book of the Company of Stat 


rs 
But it was 1 published \ for 
ow r has wr 1a xplana 
This | phiet was print ! I ! 
son's direction, but on the da I 
ntended publication Mrs. Dod f \ 
benefit the sale of it was int ! 
ious that the contents were I 
husband's writing, thanked |! Tohns 
most grateful terms, but begged it might 
be suppressed, her request wa ral 1, and 
the whole impression of 500 cople vel 
cancelled, two or three excepted of which 
this is ons 
This statement is confirmed in a passag 
if that Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D 
by Sir John Hawkins, which few even of 
tl t Johnsonians’’ now-a-day tal 
rouble to read t is neverthel vort 
readi and as Boswell has painted hi 
self 1 his famous biography, so Hawkir 
ils himsel pompous, dull, and 
placently self-satisfied—in hi forgotten 
book. The book unlike the man is not dull 
The Rev. William Dodd, wh lif wa 
written forty years ago by Pe Fit 
gerald, was the son of a Lincolnshir« ] 
gyman, and was born in 1729 H wa 
sent as a sizar to Clar Hall, Caml l 
and after taking his degre was for 
time a man about own ik . & t 
living by writing for the pr H r 
tered holy orders, and in 1752 was lect 
er of West Har ind gradually beca a 
popular preacher, whils ontinuing h 
terest in literaturs He t ' 1 I 
terest in some charit ! ! ' 
life was marred by heedl« xtra 
and stained by vices whicl la 
blacker in a i of hi lj 
1774 hi ar Vas re ‘ i f 
of th King i iit ] 
i i ’ I to t +?) Lord i 
( 1 obta t} ] ne a 
of St. Georg Ha jua I I 
al vi pr lt I 
I forged t igna th fift) t 
< f s fe ! Kar] C) te ] 
whe tut h had |} i 
£4,200 r? ri i lete ! t 
) i t The } ' Va ! r ' ; } 
i it ind if t t f Dodd 
hand } } ' . } i 
" ! } Lor ( if » ff 
signatu H | ind 
Dodd va art at il with 
» ga fr I | 
+) } with 7 ! Dy Fa 
' I » t rt 4 r id 
i r f 1 ( 
f Harring i ight ft Du ‘ 
Grafton ‘ t LD) Jol whe did 
si) thar " « ] to yf +) h art 
f th I z. but : Johr io 
n the r ina interest and a 
ome to which Dodd's name was attached 
is author Thus the suppressed Occa 
sional Papers” include Letters to tw 
noble Lords of his Majesty's most Honour 
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Bathurst and 
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Queen” (presented by Mrs 
the of Johnson He 
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Petition 
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Petition, 
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edit 
the 


Museum 
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oO Papers” 
British 


an 


casional in 
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reprinted 
“Life of 


1785 


catalogue 


they were as appendix 


anonymous Johnson,” issued 


Kearsley 


Boswell quotes a portion of Johnson's 


logue to the “Occasional Papers,” but he 


the concluding paragraph 


its 
might 
the pe- 
must be con- 
his name), the 
of his past life, and his dying 
ent are the effusions of his own 
consigned to paper without a prompt- 
copied from his manuscript Those 
who read with the disposition 
will not in vain 


anxiety 
forming 


his 
in 


Whatever assistance 
prompt him to solicit 
titions (which, however, he 
confirming by 


as 


of 


iind 
er, and 
them proper 
read 
Dr 


of from 


force 


This 


Johnson 


ertin 


dds 


genuineness 
to Dodd's final 


all I he 
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ate 
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the 
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the ‘Susquehanna’ because of its 
musical sound, I feel that a weightier rea- 
the young adven- 
offers—apparently as the an- 


hame 
have moved 
He 
both questions—the example of a 
French émigrés, who 
1794, 


Susquehanna was 


son must 
turers.” 
swer to 


of 


ompany on April 


band formed a 


99 
“<, 


and whose col- 


ony on the advertised 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1795. 
the first question, does not Pro- 
Harper suggest a problem where 
none exists? And does his solution fit either 
the one question or the other? 

I had supposed till I read Professor Har- 
letter that in 1794 suggestions for a 
pantisocratic project in America were as 
blackberries. As a standing 

turning towards America, 
Southey and Coleridge had the precedents 
of all the discontented English who since 
1492 had anticipated the advice of Horace 
including John Rolfe, William 
Bradford, George Fox, William Penn, and 
Ann who in 1774 received a divine 
injunction to plant the Shakers in the New 
World—an injunction from which we may 
infer that keeps an eye upon 
historical As a source of 
Utopian suggestions, they had an enormous 
of reading outside the Gentleman’s 
Vagazine ; into minds saturat«d with Plato’s 

Republic,” Plutarch’s “Morals,” More’s 
Utopia,” Montaigne’s essay on the “Canni- 
bals,” Bacon’s “New Atlantis,” Milton’s 
pamphlets, Harrington's “Oceana,” Mande- 
ville’s “Bees,” Rousseau’s “Discourses” an 
Social Contract”—into this smoking tinder 
had flung in 1793 the firebrand of 
Godwin'’s “Political Justice.” As special 
of the period, they had a 
the government of George 
for the principles of the 
the channel, qualified by 
September and the in 
1794 between France and England; unquali- 
fled admiration for George Washington, 
who was elected to his second term in 1792, 
belief that the United States had 
the best government yet insti- 
tuted on the earth. Finally, they were both 
first flush of both 
poets, both and 


was 


in the 
As for 


fessor 


per's 


plentiful 


as 


for 


argument 


Greeley 


Lee, 


Providence 


precedents. 


range 


been 


reasons 
of 
enthusiasm 


public 
detestation 
It! 
Re 


the 


volution across 


massacres, war 


and a 
set up 
sanguine youth, 
unestablished, both 
one of them—Coleridge 
lazy, in debt, sore from recent disgrace, and 
affairs. 
Under these circumstances there 
have been something to explain if they had 
not at one time or another projected a col- 
Even if the argument for 
it 


in the 


poor, 
hopelessly 


involved in embafrassing love 


would 


ony in America 


the French é6migrés were valid would 


be superfluous 

But in suggesting that this notice of June, 

i795 would be quite enough to 
imagination,” Professor Harper seems 

the dates in the rise 

Pantisocracy. The flame of 


height long 


inflaine 
thelr 
have overlooked 
fall of 
imagination was its 
1795. At that date it was rap- 
never be reanimated. As 
1793, Southey writes 
“If this world did 
people of both 
delightfully 
Greece, turn 
It was the favorite in- 
with 


to 

and the 
their at 
before June, 
idly 

early 
Bedford 


contain 


to 
as November 13, 

follows: 
thousand 


expiring, 


to 
but 


is 
ten 
exes, visionary as myself, how 


would we repeople and out 


Moslem 
of 


the 


tention Cowley to retire books to 


a cottage in America, and seek that happi- 


in solitude which he could not find in 

On December 14, 1793, he writes 

Bedford. “Now, if you 
‘ 


hese 
we 
in a 


to are 


mood for a reverie, fancy only me in Amer- 
ica; imagine my ground uncultivated since 
the creation, after a hard day’s toil, 
me sleep upon rushes, and, in very bad 
weather, take out my casette and write to 
you, for you shall positively write to ne io 
America.” In April of the following year, 
1794, Coleridge was discharged frem the 
Light Dragoons, and in June of the same 
year met Southey, and almost at once the 
dream of the Pantisocracy was launched. By 
July 20, 1794, Southey writes of the plans for 
migration “Many of my friends will 
blame me for so bold a step, but as many 
encourage and I want to raise money 
enough to settle myself across the Atlantic.” 
On September 18, 1794, Coleridge’s enthusi- 
asm is at high tide: “My God! how tumu!t- 
uous are the movements of my heart, Since 
I quitted this room what and how important 
events have been evolved! America! Sou- 
they! Miss Fricker! Pantisocracy! 
Oh, I shall have such a scheme of it!” (“Let- 
ters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” Boston, 
1895, 2 vols.) At that time they planned tao 
depart for America in the following March. 
But before the end of 1794 Southey is pro 
posing that they go to Wales and experiment 
ou a small scale; Southey, for various good 
reasons, is backing out; the bubble is about 
to burst. In December, 1794, Coleridge 
writes to Southey, “If it be determined that 
we shall go to Wales (for which I now give 
my in what time?” From that date 
the history of Pantisocracy is simply the 
tale of the abandonment of a Welsh farming 
project in which neither of the  princi- 
pals seems to have been intensely interested. 
On November 13, 1795, Coleridge bids his 
long and famous farewell to Southey’s 
friendship; the whole affair is now a mat- 
ter of history, and the Susquehanna project 
had received its death blow six months be- 
fore the appearance of Professor Harper's 
notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Now for the choice of the “banks of the 
Susquehanna.” If the reader will turn 
the first volume of the “Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey” (London, 1850, 
6 vols.), he wil] find the following explana- 
tion in a letter from Coleridge to Southey: 

Every night I meet a most intelligent 
young man, who has spent the last five 
years of his life in America and is lately 
come from thence as an agent to sell land 
[my italics]. He was of our school. I had 
been kind to him: he remembers it. ... 
He says £2,000 will do. That twelve 
men may easily [Coleridge’s italics] clear 
“06 acres in four or five months; and that, 
for 600 dollars, a thousand acres may be 
cleared, and houses built on them He rece 
ommends the Susquehanna [my italics), 
from its excessive beauty and its security 
from the Indians. Every possible assistance 
will be given us; we may get credit for the 
land for ten years or more. . [my 
italics}. That literary characters make 
money [(Coleridge’s italics] there. . . . 
The mosquitos are not so bad as our gnats; 
and, after you have been there a little 
while, they don't trouble you much. 


see 


me; 


vote), 


to 


Why seek for another reason for the choice 
of the banks of the Susquehanna! 
8. P. SHERMAN. 
M., 


Urbana, October 16. 





A DIFFERENCE. 


TO THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Pray tell me why you regard the 
mere wounding of Col. Roosevelt as less 
humiliating to the patriotism of the Ameri- 
cans than the killing of him, as your words 
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' 
in the following passage (Nation, October| (The Eighth Booke of the Myrror of Kuighthood, 


17) undoubtedly imply: “Yet we all felt a) 
sort of patriotic humiliation when Garfield 
and McKinley were shot, and it is a pro- 
found satisfaction not to have to go through 
that again.” 

What difference is there in this case be- 
tween the mere wounding without fatal re- 
sult and the successful killing, as long 
Schrank’s intention was to kill Mr. Roose- 
velt? Our patriotic humiliation is the same. 

K. V. ROEDERN. 


as 


New York, October 20. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter of Professor Francke, in 
your issue for October 3, illustrates a per- 
sistent drift in social thinking—the ten- 
dency to over-value the accidental concom- 
itants of a social movement and minimize 
its direct consequences. Whatever valuable 
results might follow compulsory service 


ip the militia, the main fact is that, in the 
eyes of a not inconsiderable portion of the 


| 


Being the third of the third Part, Englished out of 


the Spanish tongue. London. Printed by Tho- 
mas Creede, for Cuthbert Burbey. 1599. Sig. L.) 
JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 
Worcester, Mass., October 16. 
DECORATING WASHINGTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your issue of October 10, you 
speak of the “real distinction” of the suc- 
cess of Gov. Wilson at Baltimore as being 
“the triumph of the amateur Might not 
the “success of the amateur,” in the event 
of the election of Wilson especially, be ap 
plied also to the decorations of the city of 
Washington at the time of the inaugura 
tion? Would not the good taste of th 
thinking people of the country welcome 
such decorations as are really in keeping 
with the dignity of the occasion—and of 
the man? What is the significance of bas 


kets of paper flowers exposed to the bliz- 


zards of the 4th of March, and of numerous 


| little posts put up where there is no rhyme 


American people, the thought of militarizing | 


their children is utterly abhorrent. Two 
expressions of opinion which I have but re- 
cently heard illustrate this feeling: “We 


know that a strictly military community 
all the intolerable; it 
only in the measure it is modified by civil- 
The attitude which 
military organization forces upon its units 
in their relationship towards one another 
is not strictly that of a fine and gent!leman- 
ly mind. I should not care to be command- 
ed as a private; and I could not give orders 
an Officer.” 

OSCAR 
Md., 


of most is bearable 


ian influences.” Again, 


as 
WOODWARD ZEIGLER. 


October 


14. 





CYNTHIA’S REVELS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to call your attention— 
in connection with your review (Nation, 
September 26) of a recent edition of 
“Cynthia's Revels’’—to the fact that the 
editor seems to have misunderstood the 
following passage in the fifth scene of 


the third act: 


I, sir, the Emperour Alicandroes daughter 
and the Prince Meridians sister [in the 
Knight of the Sunne] shee should have 
beene married to him, but that the Prin- 
cesse Claridiana— 
has read the 
Knighthood” will easily understand that “‘to 
him” to the Knight of the Sun and 
not Meridian, as Mr. Judson 
think in his note to the passage. The words 
“the palace of your pleasure” 


Everybody wh» 


means 


to seems to 


in the same 


scene may be after all a reference to the 
following piece of poetry: 
Once I thought, but falsely thought, 


Cupid all delight had brought, 

And that Loue had been a treasure, 
And a Pallace full of pleasure, 

tut alas! too soon I proue, 

Nothing is so sower as Loue, 

That for sorrow my Muse sings: 
Loue’'s a Bee, and Bees have stings. 
When I thought I had obtained 
That deare sollace, which if gained 
Should have caus'd all Joy to spring, 
(View'd) I found it no such thing: 


But insted of sweete desires, 

Found a Rose hem'd in with Bryers. 
That 
Loue's a Bee, 


for sorrow my Muse sings: 
and Bee's have stings. 


“Mirror of | 


for their being, 
and, 


or reason 
“unusual,” 
decoration? 


look 


as a 


except 
to 


to 
therefore, 


serve 


If the College Men’s League, or people of 
that type over the country, should take up 
the matter of making the city of Washing 
ton look suitably festive for the reception 
and welcoming of the new Chief Executive 
we should certainly have more pride and 
Satisfaction in the results of the efforts of 
these “amateurs” than we have sometimes 
had in the past, when, presumably, experts 
managed the business 

MARY SIBLEY EVANS 

Washington, D. C October 13 
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SOUTH ARABIA. 


The Land of Uz. By Abdullah Mansar 
(G. Wyman Bury). New York: The 
Macmillan Co $2.75 net. 

It is always a pity when the title of 
a book gives no clue to its contents, and 
especially so when the title is geograph 
ical and actually suggests to the reader 
a false trail. “The Land of Uz” for every 
one, including Abdullah Mansfr (p. 
xiv), is the country of Job, and Hebrews 
and Arabs alike have placed Job among 
the Sons of the East on the mountain 
plateau beyond Jordan: An even 
ncrrow site is often pointed due 
east of the Sea of Galilee, still 
bears his name and is locally the seat 


more 
out, 
which 


of his legend. It is probable that Mo- 
hammed himself had pagsed it on his 
journeys into Syria and knew it as the 


abode of the Prophet Aiyub, the Tested 
One, whose story the Koran was there- 
after to tell. With no other situation is 
he associated in Moslem tradition. 

But geographically Abdullah Mansatr’s 
Uz is south Arabia (pp. ix, xxiii, 343), 
and there Uz is really connected with a 
legend, but a legend quite different from 
that of Job. One of the fixed themes in 
Arabic stories is the legend of a city 


still existing in almost inaccessible des- 


erts, built long ages ago as an Earthly 
Paradise, bereft of its idolatrous and 
impious inhabitants by the sudden ven- 
geance of Allah, and known only by the 
report of a solitary and straying trav- 
eller who has stumbled upon it. This 
city in the Koran is called “Irem of the 
Columns,” and in the line of an Arab 
poet, “Irem round which the Jinn hov- 
er.” It was built in the deserts of Aden 
by Sheddad, the son of Ad, the grand- 
son of Aus, and so, possibly, the whole 
country might called the Land of 
Aus or Uz. On the story in general the 
quickest reference is to the commentat- 
ors on the Koran, Ixxxix, 4. It has found 
its way also into the current or Egyp 
tian recension of the Arabian Nights, 
and was, of course, known to Abdullah 


be 


Mansdr (p. xxiii). But within the read 
ing of the present reviewer “Uz” is al 
ways the name of a man—this grand 
father of Sheddad—and is never a geo- 
graphical term, and further (ii), this 
south Arabian “Uz” is never connected 
with Job. It would be exceedingly in- 
teresting—for many reasons, Biblical 


to know if there is a leg 
domiciled in the 


and otherwise 
end of Job actually 
deserts near Aden. 
But leaving history and legend for the 
iife and situations of the present, this 


is an extraordinarily vivid and real 
book. There is not a scrap of hum 
drum travel-talk in it, and the writer 
has a quite peculiar gift both as de 
scriber and raconteur. He _ evidently 
fears an accusation of anecdotal flip 
pancy, but has most fortunately taken 


his risks. His vocabulary is picturesque 
and is used judiciously; there is no fine 
writing, but he makes his points. He 
records here ten at Aden 
a British “political,’ this case 
a subordinate official whose business it 
was to know all about the neighboring 
Arab tribes and to deal with them, per 
sonally and by correspondence, in every 


years spent 
in 


as 


way short of military force. That in 
volved friendly journeys of diplomacy 
and exploration into the interior, even 
a crossing of the southwest corner of 
the Empty Quarter itself—one of the 
great blanks lamented by geographers 


In punitive or boundary expeditions he 
had also a part, being in charge up to 
the firing of the first shot, when the mil 
itary officer commanding would step in 


With 
to know 
tribal constitutions from the great sul 
tanates down in their tangle of feuds 
and alliances; the different types of the 
population, from the tribal fighting caste 
in their fortified eyries to the soft pa 
cific traders of the coast and the unwall 
ed towns. The life of children and wo- 
men even was open to him, for woman 
kind among the free Arabs have a very 


learned 
their 


such opportunities he 


the people thoroughly; 


different standing from what is theirs 
elsewhere in Islam. We have sympa 
thetie little vignettes of girls of the 
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ipper 


mart 


ind 
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classes 


in 


hi 


tle shepherdesses 
mountain sides; of haps of love and 
of the social status 


lage 


> and 


influence 


eV 


of 


en 


nautch-girls. 


ll 
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he masses 


fastnesses and of 


on 


Of bus- 


and agriculture, trades and indus- 


ts Té 
re of 
ra 


ind 
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he 


these 


rr 


la 


treats, 
than 


the 


and 


there is 


» traveller 


far 
in 


central Arabia would guess 


Feli 


x 


was n 


o grim 


Latin 


still bears more than frank 
e. On religion he touch- 


cofre 


inted 


Jinn 


t} 


peopl 


openness oO 


tal 


en ¢ 
grea 
; 


i aot! 


the 


ld explain 
t reckoning 


how 


m su 


S 


? 


id to 


I 


not 


t 


advantage 


ot 


he 


ist 


is 


to 


irefully 


f tl 


Prophet 


Ww 


knows of it was picked 
Evidently the fewer 


questions 


His people took 


better. 


ant 


upelr 
and 


hrough 


ld 


charms 
deadly 


ste e] 


in 


coming 


fn 


his 


i he d 


started 


id not dist 


on 


urb 


stitions, from saints 


the 
tale 
u 


Ss mo 


and 


jewels, the 


ane 


is strong 
he, 


like 


to 
o 


1ind 


disc 


guarded, 


have <¢ 


ith 


that 


all 
intimate 


Séy ids 


gifts they 
of 
about 


re 
magic sna 
1 appearan 
It 
long dw 
touch 
have the ¢ 
n 
redit; 
to 


ratl 
his cre 
descenda 


cult pow 


strange 


w 


an 


Bahlul 


him 4 


kes 


virtues of 


ces 


is curious 


ell- 
ith 
ri- 


such things. 


1er, 
dit 


is quite sure 


nts 


ers 


ch no legerdemain or hypnotic feats 
In this, of course, he is 
defect 


in human watchfulness which, as we 
now know, is so hard to eliminate. One 
Sévid gave him a baraka, “blessing,” 
here profanely but pretty closely trans- 
lated “mascot in the form of a strip 
fron acred banner. On the Jinn 
is not so explicit. The panic terrors 
hich they strike are evidently hard 
te plain, but he gives malaria its 
1] eight as the wreaker of their ven- 
4 sul t on ich we would gladly 
at heard more that of the desert 
| of the present day. Elsewhere in 
Arabia we know that the tradition of 
ubject, form, and manner—even of 
mannerism has run unchanged from 
before the time of Mohammed. Here we 
n only that the South Arabian dwell 
nm ti) desert is expected to be able 
t unpre e in correct blank (7) verse 
ul subject (p. 314). Otherwise he 
garded as imperfectly educated No 
| apecimens of such verse are given, 
' two or three tags But again and 
gain we have pictures of just such 
derburets In the hills and of the 
d coming down full from bank to 
bank In roaring spate that the old poets 
painted so often and in such detail. A 
enuine Song of the Well, too, is given 
(p. 200); as the Israelites in the wilder 
! eo the tribes still sing to the des- 
rt source of life 
Another obscure point is the south 
Arabian use of the word “dervish” to 
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mean a confirmed bachelor (pp. 174, 271! 
|which in time brings her to the top of 


ff.). For if there is one thing that 
holds of dervishes elsewhere in Islam, 
it is that they are in no way necessar- 
ily celibate and that “dervish” has no 
such association for the Moslem as 
“monk” or “friar” for us. That it means 
also “wanderer” suggests that the “ter- 
tiary” dervishes, so common elsewhere, 
are not found in the south. Among the 
tribes round Mecca multitudes of 
Senusite tertiaries. 


are 


On one side only the book irritat- 
ing and unsatisfactory. The precision 
of the trained philologist is not to be 
looked for in a man who has learned his 
Arabic on the ground. tut it is fortu- 
nately seldom that so good a book has 
so hopelessly bad a system—if it is a 


system—of writing Arabic words. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


[NOVELS OF DISILLUSION.] 
Genius. By Mary Austin. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Van's World. By Albert Edwards. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The autobiographical form is among 
the most ancient implements of the 
story-teller. There is no better way of 
beginning a tale than “Once on a time 


{ Woman of 


A 


there dwelt at Bagdad. unless 
it be “I was born in the City of York, 
of a good family, though not of that 


country. The first person sin- 
gular, if skilfully employed, is capable 
of covering a multitude of improbabili- 
ties in fact, and crudities in structure. 
Where such faults do not exist it is com- 
monly an asset. What would Sherlock 
Holmes be without his Dr. Watson? And 


what Allan Quatermain as interpreted 
by a mere author? Allan Quatermain, 
Henry Esmond, John Ridd, belong to 


the older type of interlocutor. The busi- 
ness of their pens, as of their lives, is 
romance. But the present generation is 
bringing us a more subtle and sophisti- 
cated type of autobiographical story. It 
is the product of naturalism, but not of 
cheerful naturalism 
“Moll Flanders” or 
the “Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.” The 
new note is plaintive, elegiac even. I 
I have loved, 
what does it all 
the meaning of 


is the use? 


that robust and 


which belonged to 


‘ 


lived, more or less, 
fashion, and 
amount to? What 
the riddle What 

One striking fact about this mood, as 
echoed for example in the two narra- 
tives now before us, is that it is repre- 
sented as a mood of maturity and not of 
It is the cry of the person of ex- 


have 
ifter a 
is 


° 


age 
ceptional ability who has succeeded in 
the chosen task, and, at the very mo- 
ment of success, finds that all is vanity, 
that real happiness, positive success, has 
somehow been missed. The story of “A 
Woman of Genius” is in outline much 
like Theodore Dreiser's “Sister Carrie.” 


A girl is born into a provincial Ameri- 
‘ | 


can community with a genius for acting 


her profession, love and domestic happi- 
ness being left by the way. But Mrs. 
Austin’s Olivia is a far more intellec- 
tual person than Mr. Dreiser’s Carrie, 
and suffers proportionately in the end. 
She is, we are to understand, the victim 
of her genius. From the moment when 
her consciousness of it emerges, every- 
thing else becomes secondary. For its 
sake she loses the husband of her youth, 
and the lover of her prime whose mis- 
tress she has preferred to be rather than 
sacrifice her art. He wants a wife, and 
finds one, leaving Olivia forlorn as a wo- 
man, but made as an artist. “If I had 
married Helmeth Garrett,” she says, “I 
might have grown insensible to him: as 
it was, I seemed to have been fixed, 
though by pain, in the fruitful relation. 
The loss of him, the desperate ache, the 
start of memory, are just as good ma- 
terials to build an artistic success upon 
as the joy of having.” So she goes on 
with her building, and the house of art 
has no secret chambers for her. “What- 
ever else has happened to me, I am at 
least a success,” is her summing up. 
It is left for her to patch up a marital 
arrangement with a fellow-being who 
finds himself in the same boat—a play- 
wright whose “fruitful relations” are 
many, but who is no danger of demand- 
ing that she give up her career. 

In “A Man’s World” the plaintive and 
irresolute tune is even more distinctly 
audible. This ig not, as the title might 
suggest, a story about the wrongs of 
woman. As in “A Woman of Genius,” 
sex plays a somewhat disproportionate 
part in these reminiscences, because the 
normal outlet of a happy marriage has 
been unattained. This is as undisguis- 
edly the fault of the narrator in the 
man’s case as in the woman’s. And the 
man lacks that excuse of the torch-bear- 


‘er which belongs to people of real or 


fancied genius. Arnold Whitman, like 
Olivia, progresses from a narrow rural 
upbringing to the life of cities. He comes 
to New York as a bookworm and bibli- 
ographer, and remains as a criminol- 
ogist, with an official position at the 
Tombs which makes him of great ser- 
vice in the cause of decency and justice. 
At this post we leave him, a man of 
practical achievement in a difficult field. 
But leave him whining, a man of 
fifty whose life is over, who believes 
that all the world’s a stage, and that 
the play is a foolish one. “I have lit- 
tle ardor left. The youthful questing 
epirit is gone—and I have not found 
the Holy Grail. . " “T am as much 
at loss to-day in regard to moral values 
as I ever was. I have little hope left 
ot succeeding. " Vanity of vani- 
ties! The trouble, as we have intimat- 
ed, is a trouble of sex. Arnold Whit- 
man has never thought of marriage as a 
part of the business of life. He has been 
the lover of one woman—who has pre- 


we 
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ferred a to marriage—and has 
gone to that he might 
wish to marry another. 
what 
end. 


career 
so far as wish 
is the mat- 


We wonder 


ently does not know 
ter him in the 
i* his author does! 


with 


Between Two Thieves. By Richard De 
han. New York: Fredéerick A. Stokes 
Co. 

“As for England—I tell you, Peter 


Michailowitch!—between Louis Napo- 


leon her contrat 


tor, she will yet climb her Calvary with 


army 


Bonaparte and 


her cross upon her shoulders—we shall 
her crucified between two thieves!” 
Thus Nicholas I to his general-in-chief. 
In the light of which metaphor the story 
of the Crimean War is set forth at very 


great length. Villains on both sides of 


see 


the Channel are drawn with heavy 
strokes. Nothing could be more unpleas- 
ant than the “dough-colored” counte- 


nance of the lesser Napoleon and th? 
“deep and dark and secret workings of 
his strange, cold, snaky mind”’—as here 
depicted it the bloated 
Jowell, who is hideously swollen “with 
the golden life-blood of the British rate 
painted 
Boudoir 


unless were 


payer.” “Conditions,” too, are 


with liberal brushfuls of color. 


scenes under the Second Empire are 
only less scandalous than British bar- 
rack scenes in the fifties. The trou- 


ble is that the multitude of these reve 
lations, and especially the manner of 
tuem, call for much more horror than 
the average reader has “on tap.” By the 


time we are introduced to the seat of 
war and hospital horrors at Scutari, 


dismay has lapsed into cynicism, and we 
are much too tired to care. 

But that not the story, 
net by an ordinary bookful. There 
son of a marrhal under Napoleon 
nun. To 
ascribed 


is whole no, 


is a 
kero, 
him 
provoking 
Louis Phil- 


I and a Carmelite 
notable affairs are 
the fusillade that 
lipe, carrying to London an official warn- 
ing of the coup d'état of 1851, preparing 
the field the French in 
the Crimean founding the So- 


many 


unseated 


maps used by 


War, and 


ciety of the “Crimson Cross.” The bad 
angel of this useful gentleman is a for- 
mer mistress and stanch adherent of 
Louis Napoleon’s; his good angel, the 
“Ada Merling” to whom the author has 
attributed all the activities of Florence 
Nightingale, plus many sentiments of 
her own devising. 

The JOYOUS idventures of iristide 


Pujol. By W. J. York 


John Lane Co. 


Locke. New 


Mr. 


he 


is added to 


irresponsiblk 


Another 
Lov ke 7 


hereby 
of 


company 


roes. M. Pujol is quite as amusing as 
his predecessors: a Frenchman of Pro- 
vence, whose life is a series of casual 


and cheerful adventures in Europe and 
England. He is a soldier of fortune 
without fear or reproach—a vagabond, 


And he appar- 


The 


but 


Nation 


not rascal. He is successful in 


such varied industries as peddling, pro 


a 


moting, playing the drum in an itiner 


ant band, teaching in a girls’ boarding 
school—and making love everywhere 
He is an “electric personage a 1 
man dragon-fly,” and these pages 
through which he darts and flashes car 
by no possibility be dul His ive 
tur are not recorded hronological 
order, but they make a sort of pro 
gress, leaving us at the end the p 
of a tamed and domesticated though b 
no means dispirited Aristid The st 
ies, taken separately, are son it ul 
even in merit 
AN APOSTLE OF WAR 

The Day of the Saron. By H r Lea 

Harper & Bros. $1.80 net 

The California undergraduate who, 


ars ago, disappeared, to emerge 


China in high military command, 


here renews his comment on the present 


martial balance of the world. America's 
military destitution was the subject of 


“The Valor of Ignorance England's 


future as regards Germany and Russia 
is now the particular theme The dou 
ble peril impending over the island Em 
pire is outlined with grim and logical 
imperturbability. At first, one is tempt- 
ed to resent General Lea’s display of 


axioms, as also an apocalyptic tinge in 


the rhetoric, but gradually admiration 
grows at the tenaciousness and compact- 
ness of the argument; irrespective, be 
it said, of its validity In ay, the 
book recalls the stately and gloomy dé 
terminism of Machiavelli himself We 
ire in a world, not of reasoning peopl 
but of inconscient forces called nations 
urged by elemental considerat ns of 
food supply, stress of populat on, scorn 
‘ eak eighbors, desire for sun and 
seaports So tense and perilous a bal 
ance must trol time to time be broker 
Stat ca ta t t peri al 
Arma idor i! lac the hole d 

[ a State nan 18 militar to em 
the s ind mee¢ them preparedlys 

his own time and on his n te 
Such a ruler must be supported by a 
n tia i} Democracy a 
tior hos to mart i 
and only tl German ¢ ik En 
pires te wi aj f can 
serio ‘ ( ‘ i yw 
ers 

Al h I thes x I n 
expane ind I ‘ expa n 

ins conflict with I und he 

t herself meanwhile the t po 
tion t et the } i cla es 
When she failed Denmark in Schlesv 
Holstein, she sacrificed in a day the pres 
tige won at Trafalgar an Waterloo 
Here Gen. Lea echoes the contemporary 
verdict of Lord Salisbury, who remar] 
ed that “to be despised by tl minor 
states of Germany is, perhaps, the low 
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enough. Its analysis of the limitations 
of sea power is admirable and most time- 
all the conflicts it foresees are easily 
within the realm of possibility. If na- 
unconscious 


ly: 


tional expansion is indeed 
and determined, and statecraft merely a 
like Gen. 
may well take 
lifetime of some read 
ers of these words. Give him his axioms, 
and the follows But these very 


axioms ignore important considerations. 


higher militarism, something 


Lea's apocalyptic vision 


place within the 
rest 


Japan, Russia, and Germany are treated 
matter of 
are all exposed to social dis- 
contents that may eventually reduce 
their military efficiency. Nor the 
postulated pressure of population a con 


as military constants. As a 


fact, they 
is 


There are indications that popu 


stant 
lation will increase much more slowly in 
the all 


France regard 


future in civilized nations 


in this may not be so 


much a decadent as a prophetic state 


Moreover, scientific agriculture will do 


distress from exist 
ing pressure of population. Nor 
Lea's contention that the mixed popula 


much to relieve any 


is Gen 
tions of nations fed by immigration are 
unmilitary 
His ideal, thoroughbred, mili 
existed, 


hopelessly consonant with 


the 
tary 


facts 


power, indeed, has never 


except on the small scale of Laced@#mon 

Macedon 
arbitration 
to 


replaced 


and Finally, the possibilities 
of 


they 


negligible 
libel 


by 


not as 
The 
ordeal 
Argentina 


are sO 


seem him suit has, 
all, 
England 

Chili, bys 

tled 
than 
diffi 
pirations of 
essarily defy 
Theoretically, 
chase 


satisfy 


atter combat 


and France, and 


negotiation, have set 
difficulties that 
threatened war 
that the conflicting 
England and Germany 
adjudication 


rational 
outstanding more 


have It is 


once 


ilt as 


to see 
ne 
peaceful 
imagine 
that 


one may pur 


and readjustments would 


the legitimate maritime aspira 


ot seriously 


without 
In fact, 


England might a: 


tions Germany 


weakening England an over 


extended Power like 


tually gain by conversion of superfluous 


territory into cash. Russia did not he-i 


tate 
tential 


reason a po 

That h 
difficult 
We 


approaches when a sens 


for good 
Alaska 


sacrifices 


to alienate 


surf 


empire in 


negotiations and ar‘ 


does not prove them iImpossiblk bee 


the time 


in nations will modify greatly 


lieve 
of juatice 
those 
Lea finds all-powerful 
that 
pared to hold her 
prestige is unquestionably sound 


insensate instincts which Gen 

His general con 
is far from pre 
traditional world 
It be 
hooves her to arm, and more particular 
that political foresight that Is 
the nerve of armies. A resolute facing 
of the whole international situation in 
the Interest of a permanent and equi 
table settlement might do more to 
strengthen the British Empire than the 
recruiting of great expeditionary forces 
and the seizure of strategic positions 
beyond the North Sea and the Hima- 


layas 


tention England 


ly with 


ion 
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Essays on Questions Connected with the 
Old English Poem of Beowulf. By 
Knut Stjerna. Translated and edited 


by 
Extra Series, Vol. III. 
tis & Beamish. 


London: Cur- 


Several dissertations relating to 
archeological aspects of “Beowulf” have 
been published on the one side of the 
ocean or the other, but novice work of 
this kind cannot weigh in the balance, 
of course, with the book that now lies 
before us—the production of one of the 
ablest authorities in the field of Scan- 
dinavian archeology, and Reader in that 
subject at Upsala for some years before 
he was snatched away by an untimely 
death in 1909 at the early age of thirty- 
five. There was no similar work in exis- 
tcnce before, so that the present volume 
is undoubtedly a contribution of great 
value to the study of “Beowulf.” 

The essays here translated all appear- 
various Swedish publications be- 
1903 and 1908; they 

inaccessible to the 
great majority of the students of the 
Anglo-Saxon poem and students 
will accordingly have reason to be grate- 
ful to Dr. Hall for undertaking the exe- 
ecution of the strongly cherished wish 
of the author that his papers relating to 
“Beowulf” should be collected and pub- 
The writer’s conclu- 
always com- 


ed in 
tween the 


consequently 


years 


were 


such 


in English. 
will of course, 
mend themselves to the acceptance of 
Anglo-Saxon scholars, but in such 
cases the evidence which he has collect- 
ed is of high interest, especially as the 


lished 
not, 


sions 


even 


archeological material is set clearly be- 
copious illustrations—one 
twenty eight in a'l—that 

As the editor remarks, 


fore in the 


us 
hundred and 
adorn the book 


this material is virtually exhaustive for 


the three Scandinavian countries during 
of the 


the period with which students 
Anglo-Saxon epic are concerned. 

Particularly good are the essays 
“Swedes and Geats during the Migration 
Period,” “Scyld’s Funeral Obsequies,” 
‘The Dragon's Hoard,” and “Beowulf's 
Funeral Obsequies.” In the first of 
he brings out how Beowulf’s tribe, 
the took in the great move- 
ment of the Germanic tribes to the south 
of the 
drain strength and the 
introduction culture led to 
kingdom by 
of the Mi- 


on 


these 
Geats part 


and how consequent 
fighting 
of 
of the Geatie 
the Swedes—the great event 
gration Period for Scandinavia. By the 
interpretation of the archer- 
ological evidence, Dr. Stjerna thus ena- 
bles us to penetrate the darkness which 
has surrounded the history of the tribe 
to which the hero of the poem belonged. 
Ae Dr. Hall, however, remarks in the ex- 
which summarizes 


Furopne 
on its 
southern 


the overthro~ 


plausible 


cellent Introduction 
the results of our author's researches, 
noo A is too early date for the 
downfall of the Geatic Kingdom. Indeed, 
view of the well-attested historical 


nr A 


Ip 


‘fact that the Geat king of the first part 


John R. Clark Hall. Viking Club, | 


lot the poem was not slain until the sec- 


ond decade of the sixth century—in his 
raid against the Franks—it is singular 
that Dr. Stjerna should have adopted so 
early a date for that event. Moreover, 
his theory that East Gétland rather than 
West Gotland was the main seat of the 
Geatic power, and that the island of 
Oland may have been the political cen- 
tre of the kingdom—so the place from 
which Beowulf starts on his expedition 
against Grendel—is open to grave ob- 
jections. It does not accord with the 
topography of the poem or with the 
current identification—not likely to be 
shaken—of the site of Heorot, the hall 
of the Danish King, with the modern 
village of Leire near Roeskilde in Zea- 
land. 

The essays on the “Funeral Obse- 
quies” of Scyld and Beowulf, respective- 
ly, are the most important studies of 
yermanic burial customs in their bear- 
ing on the Anglo-Saxon epic that have 
yet been published. The idea of a jour- 
ney by water after death, which is illus- 
trated by the account of Scyld’s burial 
in “Beowulf,” Dr. Stjerna supposes to 
have been derived from Southeastern 
Europe, making its appearance in the 
north as early as the fourth century. In 
this he is opposed to Olrik, who is in- 
clined to ascribe the custom to the in- 
fluence of Celtic conceptions. It is the 
ccath-journey, moreover, which he re- 
gards as the feature of primary impor- 
tance in the narrative concerning Scyld, 
not the hero's arrival from an unknown 
lund, as Olrik maintains. But may not 
the boat-burial here represent simply a 
modification of the conception found 
elsewhere in folktales of the hero who 
comes from a land of mystery and later 
returns thither? With regard to the 
account of Beowulf’s obsequies, Dr. 
Stjerna explains the inconsistencies on 
the supposition of originally duplicate 
lays being combined in the poem. Espe- 
cially interesting here is the close agree- 
ment which he brings out between the 
description of Beowulf’s burial and the 
testimony of the remains discovered in 
the burial mound at Old Upsala, known 
as Odinshég. From a detailed discus- 
sion he concludes that the Odinshég was 
constructed about 500 a. p., and so the 
Beowulf burial corresponds to Scan- 
dinavian custom of that date. In “Beo- 
wulf,” as in the Homeric poems, the 
archeological data constantly point to 
a much older period than the actual 
date of the poem. 

Another essay, “The Double Burial in 
Beowulf,” supplements these extremely 
interesting discussions of early German- 
ic burial customs. To be sure, this last- 
named essay is based on a false inter- 
pretation of a passage in the Finn epi- 
sode of the Anglo-Saxon poem. Never- 
theless, it contains much valuable in- 
formation on the subject indicated by 
the title and also on the mutual obli- 
gations of foster-brothers among the 
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Germanic tribes. The inconsistencies 
in the narrative of the Dragon's hoard 


Dr. Stjerna interprets as due to a modi-| 


fication of the original lay in which the 
discovery of the hoard was a moor-find 
of treasure such as was not uncommon 
in this early period—the modification 
being the result of a later conception 
when such deposits were made (in se- 
crecy) by individual men, but not whole- 
sale by the tribe. Elsewhere regarding 
this episode our author makes the in- 
teresting comment that the hall where 
the treasure was hid, with its arched 
roof of stone resting on pillars, could 
not have belonged to the original Scan- 
dinavian lay, but must have been intro- 
duced by an Anglo-Saxon poet familiar 
with Roman architecture. 

In conclusion, we will say that the 
book confirms in the strongest manner 
the belief already so general, that “Beo- 
wulf” is of Scandinavian origin. It 
should seem that, in Dr. Stjerna’s opin- 
ion, the poem, as we have it, was work- 
ed up from Anglo-Saxon lays which were 
brought to England during the sixth 
century by the migrating tribes—these 
lays in turn being based on Scandina- 
vian lays. On the whole, this may be 
described as the view now most gener- 
ally held in regard to the origin of the 
poem, but it seems incredible that every 
detail of Scandinavian saga and arch- 
wology should have been preserved so 
perfectly during these long years of oral 
transmission, and the suspicion will not 
down that the English poet—for we may 
now assume a single authorship—was 
drawing directly from Scandinavian 


sources. 





Some German Women and their Salons. 


By Mary Hargrave. New York: Bren- 

tano’s. $2.75 net. 

Every book should have its raison 
d'¢étre. The justification of the present 


book lies, we suppose, in the attempt to 
sketch for the English reader the social 
status of certain cultured German 
men for about a half-century, say, from 
1780 or 1790 to 1830. The period 
one of upheaval in every direction and 


wo- 


was 


in this upheaval women played their 
part. To appreciate such influence is 
therefore right and proper in itself; 


success will depend, however, upon one’s 
qualifications. Has our author the qual- 
ifications? We doubt it. 

To begin with, the mere title of the 
book is misleading. “Their salons” im- 
plies that each of the women here repre- 
sented had her salon. Yet, in all frank- 
ness, not one of the so-called salons here 
sketched is a salon in the genuine sense, 
comparable, for instance, to that of 
Madame Récamier. We are not so rash 


as to undertake to define a salon. Only 
on the negative side will we venture to 
maintain that the genuine salon is char- 
acterized by the absence of two disagree- 
able qualities: provincialism and didac- 
ticism, 


In the matter of provincialism, 








| will any student of history assert that 
Berlin, even as late as 1830, was not a 
provincial capital? Vienna might have 
had a salon; not Berlin. As for the 
didacticism, it crops out at every turn. 
Guests met in the reception rooms of 
Henriette Herz, Rahel Varnhagen, Bet- 
tina von Arnim, not solely for the glor- 
ious democratic give and take of esprits 
faits; quite as often as not they met “to 
learn something.” 

Goethe’s mother fills fifty pages of the 
book. Yet her quiet, modest in 
Frankfort bore not the slightest resem 
blance to salon; it 
pleasant, convenient meeting-place 
where the young might drop in for 
friendly chat or a word of cheer. Every 


home 


a was merely a 


a 


town in every land has, or may have, 
such a home. True, not every old lady 
can be a Frau Aja; but the homelike 


atmosphere will be the same 

Then there is the Queen of Prussia, 
the famous K®onigin Shall 
not say, once for all, that a queen, pr 
cisely because she is a queen, must have 


Luise. we 


a court but cannot possibly have a sa 


lon? In fine, our author should have 
entitled her book “Some Notable Ger 
man Women” and let it go at that. 
With the substance of the book it is 
not worth the while to quarrel. We 
question the author's accuracy in Ger- 
man and French. Perhaps the printer 
is to blame for the marvellous word 


breaking (p. 199): “Bettina’s Friihling- 


skranz’! And for Toeplitz, instead of 
Teplitz, p. 102. But the long-suffering 
printer can scarcely be held responsi- 


ble for “Briefwechsel zwischen Ilius 
Pamphilius und die Ambrosia.” How 
Goethe’s line, “Und das ist schon Ge 
winn des Lebens” came to be set up 
“Gewinn des Lebéne,” is to us a conun- 
drum. 

Whether the author has gone. very 
deeply into German literature, may be 
questioned. The period which her book 
covers coincides—in the main—with the 
career of the Romantic School. Now, 
this literary movement has been thor 
oughly studied and, we add, thorough- 
ly discounted. Yet, though ephemeral 
and artificial, it seems to our author 


More 
represented 
This is exag- 


something spontaneous, vivifying. 
remarkable still, Goethe 
as the idol of the school. 


is 


geration. Some of the school accepted 
Goethe, others did not Anyhow, the 
full recognition of Goethe came later 
As for Bettina and her “Briefwechsel,” 
we have long grown weary of them. Bet 
tina was at best only the enfant t rrible 
of her day, and her Briefwechsel is far 
more fiction than fact 


In our opinion, the author would hav 


done better, had she concentrated her 
efforts upon Rahel Varnhagen and Hen 
riette Herz, the most influential liter 
‘ary characters of the period, but scarce- 


ly known in this country. Frau Aja has 
of late been done to death, and the no- 
ble Kénigin Luise is a figure not in Ger- 


' 


man letters, but in German politics 
The illustrations so-called are the 
most irritating feature of the book; for 
they do not illustrate! Opposite the 
title-page is a medallion portrait of 
Rahel Tieck, yet the Tiecks nowhere 
figure in the text. Henriette Herz's 


beauty is mentioned frequently, but her 
portrait fails to convey a suggestion of 
Last, there no portrait of 
instead we get the well-known 
his death-bed, pre 
in Bet 
picture 


beauty is 
Bettina; 
sketch of Goethe on 
sumably it 


“Tagebuch"! 


appeared 
This 


because 


tinas 


making run mad. 
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supported. His general thesis! will be a new issue in Oregon, and that 
Ollege studer s not what he issue will be the abolition of the Legisla- 
ost of us ture.” Yet his conclusion is hopeful. “The 
in under-, people of Oregon are to be trusted. The 
il, but « principle of the initiative and referendum 
is safe. But the machinery of direct leg- 
islation is crude and weak in many places.” 
Towards the locating of these places and 
their improvement, his calm and well-rea- 

inner- soned presentation should contribute. 

is. He 


persist- 


Miss Maud Thornhill Porter’s “Billy” 
(Mosher Press) is a little book of 53 pages, 


closely he 
, - to which it is difficult to do justice in words 
3 sense 
; , that will not seem extravagant in relation 
per gives 
to so small a work by a writer entirely un- 
anecdotal > 
ammes known to the public. is marked by a 
1a naw, rare simplicity and perfection of expres- 
ia have 
sion, but this is not its greatest excellence 
college 
the vividness of the pictures presented, the 





that the raw, z 
penetrating sympathy, the depth of feeling 


idle college 
ems to be, 
hat this “repre- 


just sufficiently set off by a charming ve 
of humor, give the little story a uniqu 
quality. It is only “the true story of 
not representa- he - P 
canary bird,” but it is a literary gem of 
uch more than " : 
very high order. Full of delicate observa- 
ws us te arry . 
: » carry) tion and graphic presentation, the story 
| 


pom that the unc reraduate first interests the reader simply as a pleased 
his football team to victory 18 (jniooker at pretty scenes; but gradually 
aduate who celebrates victory 444 without a trace of mawkishness or se’ 
the serpentine on the fleld and tinentality—it grips his heart, and at th 
iting up policemen and tearing ojimax it is poignantly moving. Nor is 
ites. The fact is that out of gescent from the climax to the tranquil 
who cheer at football games, only! -nijosophic closing stage of “Billy's” life 
the serpentine and only 50 beat! jess admirably done, To state more explici* 
minority in college,/jy wherein the little drama consists would 
social group its UN-| he to lessen somewhat the effect of it on 
eputation, The great majority of | those who will go to the book itself. 
inderrraduates do their work hon- 
quietly, and know why they are Further indication of the popularity o 
the philosophy of Rudolf Eucken, now ex- 
change professor at Harvard, is furnishel 
by the fact that “Main Currents of Mo‘4- 


ern Thought” (Scribner) is the fifth title 


would hardly 
for Allen H 


Oregon System 


iy 
In 


and the fourth large volume, to appear 
; , English translation, or new _ edition of 
siation in Oregon 
; translation, during the present year. 
says 2 8! nook is Meyrick Booth’s translation of the 
preface, “Who fourth German edition (1909) of “Geistigé 
the people | straémungen der Gegenwart,” one of 
ve moved out) pucken’s earlier works, which may be said 
The prom-|t 9 mark the transition from the phil- 
nation of the osopher of history to the teacher of re- 
gon have done jigion. Like his later works it i an 
ative and the ejaboration of the one idea of “the inde- 
appearances | phendence of the spiritual life.” Here, how- 
detail the ever, the idea wears the bloom of [resb- 
ters have| ness) and is invested in a wealth of his- 
e thirty- |; cal reference, derived from the author's 
ted. There lly extensive learning, which is a gain 
t, or alarm th in substance and in interest. 
yproved, in 
ibilities more For the Macmillans’ military text-book 
Oregon sys- series, Col. Charles Ross has undertaken a 
1 on which tory of the usso-Japanese War, of 
Here, which the first volum carrying the narra- 
tive through the battl f Liao-yang, is now 
published To-day is plenty of ma- 
eared in/ terial for a * Ol ie war in Manchuria 
imend-/toe draw upon The Japanese General Staff 
statutory has published its official history of the war. 
ind the refer There is an official German account. There 
were intend-,are Gen. Kuropatkin’s Memoirs On iat 
lividuals with the! smaller scale we have such first-hand con- 
i al Legislature. They tributions as Politovsky'’s “From Libau to 
as reserve measures to be! Teushima,” Semenoff's “Rasplata,” and 
when needed and to supplement! Nojine’s “The Truth About Port Arthur.” 
ve the work of a Legislature al-| Col. Ross has made use of all these sources 
stablished.” As to possibilities, he The book has the method and clearness that 
ess the people|a well-ordered text-book should possess. 


ind their representatives resolve to work Ite array of dry statistical matter is sup- 
ogether the time is not far off when there’ plemented by comment on the strategic an! 
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tactical principles involved, with due at- 
tcntion to the psychological factors that en- 
ter into the winning of victories. If the 
author pauses now and then to point a moral 
for the patriotic British reader, the practic 
is not out of place in a book of this natur 


Writing as a cautious student and half a 
dozen years after the event. Col. Ross 
shows few signs of being affected by th: 
legend of miraculous achievement that en 
compassed the Japanese while the world 
was still under the spell of their 
victories. This does not mean that he 
has gone to the other extreme. On the 
contrary, he pays full tribute to the fine 
fighting qualities of the Japanese soldiers 
and to their excellent leadership. But he 
shows that the Japanese, too, were capable 
of error and that only the severe 
handicaps under which their opponents 
labored prevented the Russians from 
taking advantag f such mistakes Among 
the factors responsible for the defeat of 
the Russian forces were the natural diffi- 

tIties of the task, their over-confidence at 
the beginning of the war, and the weakness 
of the Russian intelligence service through 
cut the war The Japanese nearly always 
knew what cenfronted them, whereas Kuro 
patkin was frequently groping in the dark 
Finally, there was the evil of divided coun- 
sels in the Russjan camp. Kuropatkin did 
not have a free hand at the beginning 
When he assumed supreme control of opera 
tions it was too late; the unbroken succes- 
sion of Japanese victories had undermined 
the morale of the Russian army. The Rus- 
sians fought bravely to the last, but with 
out confidence in themselves In spite of 
the detailed presentation of military statis 
tics, Col. Ross’s deductions are cast in such 
Lroad form and presented with such admira- 
ble clearness as to make them easily intel 
ligible to the non-profesrional reader. 

’ 


In “An Outline of the History of Chris- 
tian Thought Since Kant” (Scribner), Prof 
Edward Caldwell Moore of Harvard con- 
tinues the sketch of the reformed theology 
begun by Dr. McGiffert in his “Protestant 
Thought Before Kant.” Both volumes are 
in the series entitled Studies in Theology 
The chapters fall principally into three 
sections: the destruction of the scholasti 
theology and the development of idealisn 
from Kant to Ritschl, the critical and his 
torical movement from Strauss to Harnack 
and the results for theology of modern sci- 
ence as represented by Darwin, Spencer, and 
Huxley. A final’ chapter, The English 
speaking Peoples: Action and Reaction 
sketches briefly the men who have started 
movements, either nrogressive or reaction- 
ary, in England and America, from Cole- 
ridge to William James. Professor Moors 
is a sympathetic critic, generous in appre- 
ciation of the merits of the most diverse 
systems and thinkers, keen in his sense for 
the salient and the causative. just in ap 
portionment of influence, and always clear 
and fgrceful in style. He handles skilfully 
his wealth of material, and few of his page 
are overburdened by superabundance of 
fact. He is most at home in the discussion 
of the historical criticism of the last fifty 
years. One misses a summary of the entire 
movement of Protestant thought from the 
rise of idealism to the present, with esti 
mate of the results achieved, and analysis 
of the loss and gain. The volume is reada- 





ble, an excellent hand-book for the student, strained and guarded as it was in its rv 
and valuable in supplying perspective for a ommendations, was revertheless in har 
view of the religious movements from which mony with the prevailing sentiment rhe 





































































We are now emerging. result was that it was more liberal in 


Not many Blue Book reports have been “"&*ts than in its character; many thought 
reprinted in handsome editions This hon- | *U! men, towal is the middle of the last 
or is now conferred upon Lord Durham's | °®®tury, were persuaded that the Inevital 
Report on the Affairs of British North onclusion of Lord Durham's rx 
America” (3 vols Clarendon Press tions was the gradual disintegratior f 

Frowde), which is edited with an introdu E <: This was not the belief of Ia 
tion by Sir C. P. Lucas, K. C. B. The work ‘’'UFham himself, and it would 





is interesting and important from many it the opening of the twentieth 

points of view. It is a valuable source of is report should be found , 
information for the student of Canadian | S°8U09S pointing the way to ss 

history. It contains observa ae UBIOe 

zation and the government of oloni In commemoration of the or hundre 
which, though referring t lition n t versary of the founding of Prin 
Canada at the close of tl ellion of Theological Seminary. wu members of U 
1839, ar still well worth 1 ling by ar { nd forth a i of Bit 
one interested in those s M pal il nd Theological tud Seri} 
ticularly, it had in its day a irked i The first essay is by Dr. Francis L. Pat 
fluence upon British policy and upon politi n Theological Ex: lopedia The 

cal thinking in England. Not only wi: it a thor’s keen analysis and love of order f 
prime factor in effecting the establishment ample scope in tl avat itization and def 
of responsible government in Canada, but nition of the various subjects of the tradi 
it gave a decided impetus to thos« beral tional theological curriculw in which h 
tendencies which, in the middle of the assigns to dogmati theology the hig 
nineteenth century, were 0 radically place Prof. Benjamin Breckinridge 
changing the character of English political geld contribute 1 paper on “The Emoti 
institutions il Life of Our Lord’—not a happy choi 





The value of the new edition of the rs f theme for an unemotional ate 
port is enhanced by the excellent intro- ian Calvinist In speaking of Christ is 
duction of Sir C. P. Lucas. which fills the i Being whose subjective life is depicted 


first volume. The editor brings to his tas is focusing in two centres of consci 
th the reé nes he is not entirely in accord w 
: akes himself liable to a 


irge of heresy Prof. John D. Davi 


not only thorough familiarity wi 





port, but wide and discriminating know 
. 2 : , 
ledge of the history of colonization, and 


of , ' however, deduces the essential articles of 


particularly English colonization, Open 


ing with a brief chapter on the conditions ‘be Athanasian creed from a verse or tw 
f th 


in England at the accession of Queen Vic- °f the prophet Isaiah, in an essay on “"T 
Child whose Name is Wonderful.” More 


toria, he passes on to a careful discussion 
of the conditions in Canada, the powers ™odern is a sympathetic study of Jonat 


d instructions given to Lord Durhan Edwards, appropriate in a Princeton 


and the “scope, character, and substance”, Ue, by Prof. John DeWitt A dis 
of the report The introduction is no mere | 4nalysis of a number of extra-creedal 


summary; it undertakes to determine to liefs which have had consideral influ 
what extent the conditions vere as Lord ence in the popular Christianity of ene ‘ 
Durham represented ther 1 to what ex- land and America is found in the cl 
tent his recommendatior for Canada and on “Modern Spiritual Movement D 
his forecast of the futur« f th British Charles R. Erdman. Other essa) ul r? 
colonies have been justified the course Supernatural,” by Prof. Willia Br 
of events since his time r nelusion Greene, Jjr.; The Eschatological A 
is that Lord Durham misjudged the French the Pauline Conception of the rit bs 
Canadian. that he was unfa to the Eng Prof. Gerhardus Vos, and “T! Ar " of 
lish Government because ! idged its past Daniel,” by Dr. Robert Dick Wilson. 17 ! 
methods too much in tert f the liberal are fifteen essays in all. and tl 
principles of his own da that he did not extends to above 600 pags 
foresee or desire for Canada the measure 
Ir yu hit iT f 4) ’ B 17 

of independence which it now pe ot and 

rey October 0) ‘ tated that } 
that he was not concerned wit ylonies it 

a t ed of th Youth's Com 
the abstract, but only ‘ i irt ilar - ; 

. Our attention is illed to th fact that Mr 

kind of British colony I flea f j 

Torrey was ne r editor. but on! ne of the 
the report is that t outli: la wise ‘ ‘ ’ 
for dealing with the situati n Car 
at that time and in doi . ted t Adr Hoff 7 Tl yw} ' ; nat 
way which has led to the relat it his home in New Ye 1 sixt 


plete emancipation of Britis is a graduate of Pr n, a pr 
the self-governing type Whilk onceding ' ng lawyer until tl t 
the great importance of t rt, the ed ! always an enthusiastic biblioy H 
tor is chiefly concerned to d el t illu he author of “Meditations of an Aut 
sion that Lord Durham was the earer of * ol t D ! fa l 
i Heaven-sent gospel embodying, prir . \ e Libra I ' 1 “Eds 
ersal applicability hesays Mr. J va ‘ i I 
is particularly worth while to repr - tor to the Netten; | , . 
. I r of s ral } t ] i et 
his report now, when the question of co : 
lenial policy is again t f ng of it Miss Geraldine W. Anthony. a writer. died 
port in English government In the fifth in New York Sunday After graduati: 
decade of the nineteenth century th ir fror Barnard Colles: h wrote 8) 
rent of opinion was stronely et toward tories and verges and two novel } , 





liberalism the report of Lord Durhar re Hand” and “The Victim of Circumetar 
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The d 
Henry Austin, the author of “The Law Con- 
cerning Farms American Farm and Game 
Laws and rhe Liquor Law in Eng- 
land 

ye 
science 

T he Evolution of the Vertebrate s and 

their Kin. By William Patten. Phil 

adelphia P. Blakiston’s Son & Co 


$4.50 net 


For almost a quarter of a century the 


problem of the evolution of the verte 
brates has been to me a stimulus and 
a guide,” says Professor Patten in his 


introduction to a masterly treatise on a 


problem more burning twenty years ago 
than now. Many another at that period 
busied himself with the same or sim- 
ilar morphological problems, and left 
them, without satisfactory conclusions, 
for the successive and more alluring 


waves of experimental embryology and 
zodblogy, of cytology, and of heredity and 
Professor Patten, alone in this 


ith 


genetics 
colleagues 
to his first 


on one side, 


country and vy a few 


abroad, has remained true 


ideas, adding evidence now 


now on another, until in this book he 
gives a completely elaborated theory of 
the origin of vertebrates based solely on 
morphology. Students who spend their 
days over the microscope, or who limit 
their philosophic speculations to inter- 


preting changes in chains of generations 
in breadth 
this book 
broad scien- 


of color will gain 


patterns, 
carefully reading 


of view by 


and absorbing some of 


tific spirit which animates its author 
Professor Patten traces the origin of 
vertebrated animals back to ancestors 
like the KEurypterids with arachnid af 
f thence upwards through the lit- 
Ostracoderms to the primi- 
ertebrates of dipncan and am- 
phibian types. A central argument in 
I theory is the phenomenon of co- 


cence of body segments to form the 
successive stages being found to- 
in existing types of crustacea, in- 
and arachnids. One great difficul- 
arises in the attempt to explain the 
ventral surfaces 


ad. 
auy 

cts, 
ty 
reversal of dorsal and 
of the arthropods into ventral and dor 
eal surfaces of vertebrates. He strives 
to show that the greater part of the 
arachnid body, with its primitive head, 
goes to form the vertebrate head, where 
of the vertebrate 
of entirely new segments 
represented In arachnids. Such a 
involves an enormous number of 
of which Is open to 


as the major portion 


body conalsts 
not 
theory 


homologies, each 


discussion, and most of which are so 
entirely opposed to traditional beliefs 
that Professor Patten’s future would 


seem to be mortgaged to controversy. 


The closing of the arthropod mouth, the 
formation of the new vertebrate mout 
the origin and phylogenetic significance 


! 
eath is announced from Boston of|o/ the vertebrate brain, will be particu- 





larly difficult for him to harmonize with 
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| overs from groups of general distribution. 
The fact is that the zoégrapher of to-day is 
the current views of comparative anat-| less apt to base his results upon the ex- 
He is aware of these difficul- tension of continents over abysmal oceans— 
ties and imperfections, and states his | be has found simpler dynamic means at 
position with regard to them in the hand for solving his riddies, and the work- 
last sentences of hie introduction: er of the future will probably juggle less 
and less with serious subsidences and eleva- 

[ would gladly less. But to| tions of land masses than with the find- 
be overconscious of the one, unsteadies the ings of experimental zodlogy. The perti- 
hand and draws the eye away from the open) nence of this general subject, we may men- 


omists. 





make them 


waters, and too long a delay over the in-| tion, has not been considered by Dr. Scharff. 
evitable defects means to be surprised by|If he had followed this intricate line of 
the night, and still unprepared. |inquiry, he might not have collected his 
——- widely scattered data, and we should not 

Forthcoming are “Farm Management,” by | to-day be reviewing an attractive book. 
Prof. C. W. Pugsley; “The Farm Mechanic,” | And even should many of the “old-line” 
by Prof. L. W. Chase. and “The Satisfaction | theories pass into shadows, we shall now 
of Country Life,” by Dr. James W. Robert- | have before us the documents carefully la- 


belled and classified upon which the views 


of the future will take wholesome root. 


son 


they form a part of Sturgis & Walton's 


Farmer's Practical Library 


The leading feature of the Geographical |= — 
Journal for October is Ellsworth Huntinz- 
ton'’s article on the fluctuating climate of 
North America. The ancient ruins in New Drama 
Mexico and the curves of growth of the 
giant sequolas seem to him to prove that : 
the climatic changes of this continent were Mr. Horace Howard Furness, jr., who Is 


carrying forward the great Shakespeare 
Variorum, the life-work of his late father 
has the seventeenth volume, “Julius C@#sar,” 


pulsatory and with those of 


the Old World 


synchronize 
Other subjects treated are 


modern oceanography by H. R. Mill, a 

journey in southwestern Abyssinia by IPDr. almost ready. It will be brought out early 
G. Montandon, and a review of the nine next year by Lippincott. 

years’ work of the research department of| To the Tudor Shakespeare (Macmillan; 
the Royal Geographical Society by Prof.|general editors, Professors Neilson and 
J. L. Myres. The presidential address of | Thorndike) the volume of “Othello” has just 
Col. Sir C. M. Watson to the geographical| been added. Considering the numerous in- 
section of the British Association on pro- | teresting problems of interpretation which 
gress in the Sudan and the international/the play affords, we regret that the editor, 
map is also given. Thomas M. Parrott, felt constrained to 


v rite an introduction somewhat briefer than 
the average so far for the series. Though 
a perfunctory effort is made to find human 
notive for Iago’s conduct, the discussion en- 
tirely neglects the relation of this charac- 
ier to other Shakespearean and Elizabethan 
villains. It is also hard to think of Iago 
without recalling the doctrines of Machia- 
velli and their influence upon English 
thought. We should have been glad to see 
the matter touched on here. 


The tenth volume Beaumont 
Fletcher has now appeared in the 
bridge English Classics (Putnam), bringing 
to conclusion a notable piece of editing. 
When A. R. Waller took up this task from 
the hands of Arnold Glover, who died be- 
fore even the first volume had been seen 
through the press, we had the promise that 
an eleventh volume should be added, giving 
various notes on the authors and the plays. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Waller’s engagements 
as assistant secretary to the Syndics of the 
University Press have prevented him from 
fulfilling this promise. Each play has a 
full apparatus criticus so far as the early 
editions are concerned, but of literary or 
explanatory help there is none. However, 
as the general plan of the Cambridge Eng- 
lish Classics does not really embrace such 
editorial matter, we cannot feel aggrieved 
at in this particular case It 
is a good deal to have the assurance of a 
thoroughly accurate text. 


A compactly written volume of 500 pages, 
including an extended bibliography and a 
good index, touching themes which could be 
grasped hitherto specialists, is 
Distribution and Origin of Life in Amer- 
ica” (Macmillan), Robert Francis 
Scharff As a summary of scattered pub- 
lications upon fossil no less than upon re- 
forms, publication be wel- 
and review of distributional 
lore, with digestions and assimilations, wil] 
circle of naturalists. It 
way, that such a work 
should not 
American au- 
is that our par- 
enough to 
difficult theme was wise 
enough not to write at all. For, clearly, as 
one thumbs the present book, distributional 
bewildering profusion arise in 
nearly chapter We not sure 
whether Dr. Scharff has given the most sat- 
isfactory answer to even most of them, for 
to judge such a matter one would have to 
know in detail every individual puzzle. To 
“Archhelenis,” 
from 
American and 
Scharff, like von 
and others, 


only by 


by 


cent its will 


comed ; its 


and 
Cam- 


wide of 


by the 
dealing with American 

borne the of 
perhaps the reason 


appeal to a 


is curious, 


fauna 


have name an 


thor ; 


ticular specialist who is wise 


write upon so a 


puzzles in 


every are 


instance single example, 


the ill-diseovered country 


a 
whose lim- 
African 
Ihering, 
accepts 
such a connection must 
although the trend of opinion 
seems now to be taking a turn. For Pfef- 
fer and others, recently Haseman, 
bring forward strong evidence for the be- 
lief that the forms common in these widely 
separated localities might have come there 
either as relics of early migrations in most 
cases from, a ftorthern stock, or as hold- | 


South 
Dr 
Kigenmann, 


its came 


forms: here 
Ortmann, 


the view that its absence 


land 


have existed 


“The New Sin,” by a new English dra- 
matist, B. Macdonald Hastings, which has 


most 


just been produced in Wallack’s Theatre, is 
greatly superior to the mass of contempor- 
ary drama. It is not mechanically a well- 
made play, as it starts from exceedingly 
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forced and improbable premisesand procures 
its situations by a series of arbitrary and 


incredible coincidences. The awkwardness 


and violence of the construction betray the 
novice But the dialogue is forceful, even 
when it is not altogether judicious, and 
several of the individual scenes are of en- 
thralling interest It is not necessary to 
give the full details of a_ story whos 
strength lies in its incidents rather than 
its plausibility The problem it presents 
is the extent to which the Golden Rule 


should be 
provident 


enforced, how much the capablk 
man is bound in duty to contri 


bute of his energy and substance to the sup 
port of less fortunate fellow creatures who 
cannot or will not help themselves It is 
plain that the piece has an allegorical sig 
nificance, and that the personages are in 
tended to represent classes of society. The 
hero, a fairly successful artist, is supposed 
to be the victim of an eccentric and in 


His millionaire father, who 
offended, 
decreed that 
not be 


after 


iquitous will 


mortally not only disin 


but 


has 
herited 
tune 


he 


him, the vast for 


divided among the other 
the 
that 


idleness 


should 


heirs, until his, artist’s, death 


The 


sisters 


is his brothers and 


consequence 


reared in and hopelessly 


are sunk isery 
death 


inheritances 


in the deepest m 
for 
their 


incapable 
look to him 
that they 
The “new 
when his decease would bring such relief 


for aid and pray his 


may come into 


sin” is his persistence in living 


Occasional scriptura! allusions, veiled 


but sufficiently suggestive, indicate that the 
play is in some sort a manifesto against 
established creeds as well as against mod 
ern Socialistic theories But that phase of 
it is not prominent and needs no more than 
this reference The conscientious and be 
nevolent hero strives to meet all demands 
upon him until he is bankrupt in health, 
hope, and purse, when in sheer despair he 
resolves to kill himself. gut his younger 


brother, a cynical, irredeemable wastrel 


of 
in 


which he, discerning 


the 


urder 
of e 


commits a n 


a means scape zallows, assumes 


the guilt. He is promptly convicted, chief 
ly upon his brother’s evidence, and con 
demned to die. His innocence is estab 
lished, however—in a remarkably strong 
and ingenious scene—and upon his subss 

quent release, he resolves to play the al 
truist no longer, but lead his own life 
fight for his own hand, and let his abomin 
able kin sink or swim as they may Here 
the play should have ended, with a definit 

if mistaken, answer to the proposed prob- 
len But in a concluding act the artist, un 
able to maintain his resolution, agrees to 
pay his family a definite sum yearly s 
long as they do not persecute him further 
This is a lame and impotent conclusion 
to a work which, up to this compromis« 
probably dictated by managerial timidity 
seemed charged with earnest convictions 


and clear purpose Possibly the author 
wished to imply that the well-to-do must 
be just to themselves as well as generous 
to others, but the world stands in no urgent 
need of so elastic and comfortable a mes 
sagt In his discussions of the various 


social and ethical questions which are cog- 


nate to his main theme he speaks with keen 
perception and no uncertain voice And 
many of his conclusions are sound and in 


spiring. When extravagant, he is not mawk 
ish. A 
descriptive ability, ought to produce som: 


man of his literary, inventive, and 





t 
when his en- 
by 


thing of « 
thusiasms 


onspicuous note 


have been tempered expe 
rience 
Theres does not appe 


ins the 


to be uch quality 
Davies 
W ynd- 
Londor hoor re pa- 
folk and 
rsons etaphorically wipe 
The pli 
foolish 


ar 
Hubert H 


been pr iced 


“Doormats” of nry 


which has just 
Theatre 


enduring 


ham's 
tient ypon who harder 
more sh pe 
their boots 


iv represents two ou 


ples a 


York in “Po r W 
He 


Stoops to ¢ 


wil] play Tor | 
‘onquer which will be the 
dy job Acr : r) Ri 
val ind Dogberry ir Much Ado A 
Frank Reicher who ha 


Winthrop Ames to 


Music 


Jules Massenet. Paris 


& Cie 


Ves nse enirs 
Pierre Lafitte 
Massenet's memoirs appeares st 
his death as to arouss 
that 
had them ready for a long time to 
in the market at t pl 

There is, 
that 
manuscript to the 


promptly 
the 


after 
suspicion the publishe mi 
have 
place 
ment 


howevs 


dence showing he must have 
the 
the 352 pages in 


to the 


busv with 
of the volum«s 
devoted reminiscence 


page 223 there is a reference to : 


which happened only a few n 


fore his death 
gram from New 
drillon’ hier, 


final chapter 


the receipt of a cz 
York re 
succes phenon 
moreover, refers to 
performances given in 1912 T 

of the 
informed 


volume based, as the reade 


is 
in the 
began 


mother’s suggesti« 


preface on a diary 
which he to wri 
at 
bled him to 
of early 


ly He recounts them impartial] 


his 


recall and row 


failures vid 


With 


and 


successes 
pardonable pride he dwells on whi: 
perhaps the 
the day when he 


greatest day 


met Queen Margherita 


and was invited to play for her one of 
his works, which her being in mourn 
ing prevented her from hearing in pub 
lic. On the same day he met the Pope 
also the son of Garibaldi The prem 
éres of his operas were not great 
days for him, but days of doubt and 
torture, which he spent in rural se 
clusion, because of his aversion to cur 
tain-calls. What pleased him most was 
evidence of enduring popularity, such 





as the 763d performance of “Manon.” 
Obviously, it was not his intention 
to include in his Memoirs all of the 


stories of his career and his operas that 
he 
viously given to the world 
of 
Hughes 


had 
There 


by 


himself or other writers pre 


are 


a number things related Louis 


Schneider, Imbert, and his 


American biographer that are not in 


his Memoirs; nor did he, as he might 
well have done, include in them the 
charming autobiographic sketch which 


he contributed to the Century Magazine 


for November, 1892 On the incidents 
ff his boyhood he dwells briefly, but 
tells some details that were unknown 
to his biographers. The disputed point 
as to whether he ran away from his 
parents to return to Paris and study 
music is set at rest; he did depart se- 
cretly, but his mother soon forgave him 
and lived to rejoice in his successes, 
dying on the eve of the five hundredth 
performance of “Manon.” Her he wor 
shipped The other idols of his boy 
hood were chiefly the great French com- 
posers of the day, particularly Auber, 
Berlioz, Thomas, and Gounod Au 
bey when Massenet first met him, 
is ixty-five vears old He used 
t iv he had lived too long, and 
} faut amais abuse de rien.” 
In truth, he till enjoyed life very 
ind took a_ special interest in 
\ senet progress His habit wa to 
‘ » early that his day work was 
f hed at seven in the morning. Ber 
lic Iso had } eye on the yvoung man, 
l is a stripling, had once frightened 
his mother by not coming home till 
ifter midnight because he wa cretly 
ttending a.performance of that com 
poser’s “l’Enfance du Christ As for 
Ambroise Thoma he wa from the 
beginning of Masvrenet’s tudis to hi 
own death, a true friend 
When Thomas died, Ma net del 
ered the funeral address (which is re 
printed in this volume), and Thomas's 
place a director of the Conservatoire 
was offered to him; but he declined, as 
he desired to devote the rest of his life 
to his operatic scores He had enjoyed 
the academic eighteen year teaching 
‘ composition; most of tl young men 
now prominent in Pa riters of 
music were in his classe and nearly 
iwavs the winner of the Roman Prize 
id come from these classes But his 
heart a in hi own creative work, 
Again and again he refers to the joy he 
felt in composing his opera {voir 
/ mine un ouvrage ‘est dire adieu 
a } erprin able honhe i qu im fravail 
ous a procure The three years de 
oted to “Hérodiade were to him “une 
ininterrompue Cone iS Aa little 
surprised, however, on reading that the 
four works the creating of which gave 
him the most intense pleasure were the 
oratorio “Marie-Madeleine and the 
oreras “Werther,” “Sapho,” and 
Thérése”: for “Sapho at any rate, 








from one of his master- 


being 
all the 


has never 


Of operas, “Thérése” 


been sung in Amer- 


been his favorite. 
he 
friend 
the 


faith, 


ars to have 


more deeply 
to 


writes, Was 


than when a said 


you wrote ‘Juggler of 


vith ‘Thérése’ you 


the heart.” 


iation of his ability to writs 


be found in his 


every morn 


the 


got 
vorked till 


7 } 
urs) be 


up 
noon, 
ng given over 
Six 
It 


r made use 


hours of sleep was 
to learn 


to 


is interesting 
of a piano 
He had to 
was placed in soli 


for 
rea 


in composing do 


he 


while 


it one 


when 
onfinement competing 
the 
ho, in later ve 


‘ ould 


iffor } twenty 


imple 


for 
ars, earned 
at 
it 
plano 
he 
a piano, in 
Verdi With 
shared another 
he 
him 


000 francs a year not 
francs 
hire a 


Egreville, 


one day, 
“I told 
ripts which 
I travelled 
Verdi 
the 


manu 


re- 
same 
himself 
home. 


mrate 
from 
Massenet 
music in 
place 
Mas 
f his 
find a 
de- 
ho imper 
Heil 


on wh 


witl e story of 


the 


liar 
ihiects oOo 
sed 


number o st 


and 
not to 
pages 
he fair s¢ anos W 
as characters, from Mari 
yl Sander 
iderablk 


Lucey 


to 
The 
fo 


length 
Arbell 
specially 
Dut 
ed 


her 


con 
and 
commends 
née 
the 


own 


impersonating 


Quichotte,” introdu 
learning to play 
(on the tead 


othe 


its guitar) in 


do in such 


behind 


ingers 


mus an 


mn ome 
le placed much stress on 
doubtless his 
the vorld 


wave 


and singers 


give many 
regarding his at 
were not 
onducted Not a 
had their premiéres in oth 


Monte 


e rehearsals 


in Paris few 
neras 


especially Brussels and 


the the book eon 
funeral addresses delivered by 


of 
in 


souvenire 


at the deaths Thomas 


mile orations honor 


t. two 


and Berlioz, and other sim 


These are by 


pret ede ad 
Poat 


some 


Ps nsfes 


makes 


us 


which 


pages of 
Massenet 
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whimsical predictions as to what will 


heppen when his death is announced. 


season in 
in 
being 
givers of 


the last musical 
the record. 
Mendelssohn Hall 
the 


In one 
New 


respect 


York was oddest on 


of 
procured for motion pictures 


consequence 


al and instrumental] recitals were driven 
of which 


vor 
to all sorts of places, some were 
new to concert-goers, and ill-suited for mu- 
This most of 
take 


will 


sical entertainments season 


tl place in the 
be 


acoustic qualities 


rtainments will 
Hall. There 
judge if the 
ntilation of this hall ars 
if 
hor in New York 
\ beautiful hall, not 


all 


ente 
ew Aeolian soon 


to 


op- 
portunity 
as good 
vill at 
it 


large 


d the ve 
says so, then musik 
such as 
too 
abundance 
do 


ost 


not too and witl 


much more to with 


si t} people 


lan 


feature of 


Aeolian 
The or- 


number 


One the new 
Hall 


fan BS ¢ 


welcome 
is its large, first-class organ 


illed 


of compositions 


for by a considerabl 
we have had 
and 


an organists have been 


but heretofore 


little more than makeshifts eminent 


European and Ameri 


prevented from giving concerts this city 


, ™ * an 
bec: ‘ { ar f an ad 


in 


juate instru- 


The 
onducted 
ich 
Elijah” 


‘ iets 
ociety 


York 


by Louis 


Oratorio Society of New will be 


this season Koemmen- 
of his craft 
nber : the 

Hinkle Margaret 
Clarence Whitehill 


Decem- 


who is said to be a master 


will be sune Decetr , by 
with Floren 
Paul Althous« 
Messiah” pe 


the 


Keyes 


At the 


l ‘ 


rformances on 
will be Corinne 
Miller, Reed Mill- 
Witherspoon On March 28 will 
the first performances 
Taubn 


Inez B 


Iniet 
soloists 


ind 2S 


Kelsey, Christin 


erbert 
ke place in America 
ot Otto 


ann's 4 Choral Service.” 


Mildred 


Griswold 


with irbour Potter, John 
as soloists. 
the Mend 
Choral Ser- 


1893- 


Young, and Putnam 
New 


sohn and 


promised of ls- 
rhe 
the 


rformance with 


readings are 
Handel oratorios 
was written between 


full 


onic ¢ 


years 
and had its first 
Berlin Philharn ‘horus in 1910 un- 
the baton of the famous Six 
for a double 


of boys 


gfried Ochs 


is scored chorus 


solo quar- 


chorus and full orches- 
and he 
al content It 


the 


season ins 


organ 


ost serious and deeply mu- 
difficult, 
cho- 


of 


is exceedingly 
requiring 


The 


full capa: fa great 


ludes a schedule 


rehearsal 


oloists who will appear at 
New York 
Hall, as 
Eugene 
Emfrem Zimbalist, 
Powell Per- 
Henri Leon LeRoy, 
Alda, Marie Rap- 
Nevada Von Der 
Leopold Godowsky, 
Rudolph Gans 


of the 
Carnegie 
as follows 
P. Schmitt, Maud 
* Bonarios Grimson 
Heink 
Florence Hinkle 
Frederick Weld 


Ernest Schelling 


Louis 


Ann Frances 
Veer 
Max 
Josef 


Schulz 


Pauer 
Leo 
Carl 
War- 


Germaine Schnitzer, 
John McCormick, 
Reinhold von 


Lhevinne 

Xaver Reiter 
Edmond Clement, 
Reed Miller 


Jorn 
lich, 
announced from Earl's 
Wilhelm 
He 
to London in 


in 


The is 


Court 


death 


London, lis 


of 
year 


Kuhe, in 
was born in Prague, 
1845; In 1886 he was 
the Royal 


he held until 


elghty-ninth 
and 


ippointed 


ff Musie, 


went 
professor At ademy 


which post 


His “Musical Recollections” was published 
in 1896. 


Art 


THE HOLDEN COLLECTION, 


Through the generosity of Mrs. L. E. 
Holden a small collection of Italian 
primitives has been indefinitely lent to 
the Metropolitan. Prior to distribution 
in the galleries the group is being shown 
in the special exhibition room where, 
widely spaced between fine Eastern car- 
pets, the pictures form a very hand- 
some ensemble. Only one is of the 
fourteenth century—a large Madonna on 
gold ground, with a recumbent nude Eve 
tempted by the serpent as a lower panel. 
The picture is chiefly noteworthy for its 
large dimensions, and for this odd if 
not unprecedented juxtaposition of the 
woman who brought sin into the world 
with her who bore the Redeemer. The 
piece has attracted the attention of crit- 
Mrs. Berenson detected the manner 
of the Sienese Domenico di Bartolo; Dr. 
Sirén that of Francescuccio Ghisi of 
Fabriano. The latter attribution is the 
better, but both are unsatisfactory. The 
panel betrays all the characteristics of 
the Bologna-Modena school with distinct 
The composi- 


ics. 


Byzantine mannerisms. 
tion and forms are exactly repeated in 
a Madonna at Pausula near Macerata, 
which is signed Andrea da Bologna, and 
dated 1372. He should be the author of 
the Holden panel. To this Bolognese 
master have recently been assigned, on 
new documentary evidence, the stories 
of St. Catherine in the lower church at 
Assisi. 

Various appeals to curiosity or more 
worthy admiration are made by a quite 
exquisite Madonna attributed to Botti- 
cini, and by a finely executed version of 
an adoring Virgin of the sort which Mr. 
Berenson allots to Pierfrancesco Fioren- 
tino. Two vivacious decorative bits are 
a Horse Race in Old Florence done by 
a follower of Uccello, and a King with 
his military escort by the Veronese 
Bernardino Parentino. This is som- 
brely splendid in But all the 
fifteenth-century pictures are of small 
account compared with Lorenzo da San 
Severino’s delicately radiant Madonna 
enthroned against a gold ground and 
attended by four earnest saints. In such 
a work one marks the blending of many 
strains. Gozzola, Nicolo Alunno, and 
Crivelli have contributed something to 
this expression of hieratic purity. Prob- 
ably the artist has admired as well the 
austere dignity of Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s Madonnas. Yet the humble imi- 
tation of greater men has resulted in 
a style sufficiently personal. Few pic- 
tures represent more appealingly the 
purity, simplicity, and reverence of 
early Umbrian art. Aside from devo- 


color. 


1904. |tional considerations, the picture has a 
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distinct and lovely decorative quality. 
Great areas of black and dull are 
relieved against the gold. The whole 
is kept discreet, the flesh transparently 
pallid, as if the hour were before the 


rose 


dawn. 

In passing from this exquisite vision 
to the more material painting of the six- 
teenth century revulsion will be 
felt. In fact, beyond a sterling but dull 
double portrait by Moroni, and an over- 
vehement Burial of the Virgin ascribed 
to Lanziani, there is nothing very strik- 
ing in this department. A little Madon- 
na of Leonardo’s school in former times 
J. J. Jarves 


some 


was seriously championed. 
published it as a Leonardo in his “Art 


Studies.” Unquestionably, a Leonard- 


esque composition has suggested the fig 
ures in this attractive picture. The 
landscape background and what little 


ff original painting remains in the fig- 


ures suggest to Curator Burroughs 
Leonardo’s imitator, Francesco Napole- 
tano. A vivid and almost grotesque 
Adoration of the German school, with 


a charming landscape, has been attrib- 
uted Mrs. Berenson very plausibly 
to Aldegraver. We in 
tion one or two charming Lombard pic- 
were illustrated Mrs. 
article in the Rassegna 
Presumably, they did not fit into 
will later be 


by 
miss the exhibi- 


tures which in 
Berenson’s 
ad Arte. 
the hanging scheme, and 
shown in the regular galleries. 


It 
sonal associations of this little group of 


seems right to emphasize the per- 


old masters. It is a remnant, about a 
third of the collection that Consul 
James Jackson Jarves assembled at 
Florence in the fifties and sixties. The 


more important part is in the Yale Art 
School, and has been lately installed in 
attractive new galleries. A few pictures 
were sold separately to the Boston Art 
Museum and elsewhere. Jarves collect 
ed with the intention of representing in 
an historical ser‘es the chief schools of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in 
Italy. His means were small, and his 
intention was to appeal to public-spirit- 
ed Americans to purchase the entire col- 
lection. He brought the pictures back 
about 1870, in the middle of the black 
walnut era, fondly imagining that the 
influence of such critics as Charles Eliot 
Norton would avail to sell the 
tion. The pictures were exhibited, and 
were the occasion of skepticism and 
merriment. At length Jarves was for: 
ed to realize on the collection. Yale 
University made advances on the ma- 
jor part; his old friend, L. E. Holden, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the rest. 


collec- 


At Jarves’s death these debts remain- 
ed unpaid, the pictures remaining with 
the lenders. For a while both the Yale 
collection and that of Mr. Holden were 
forgotten. Within ten. years both have 
become the object of curiosity and pil- 
grimage for art historians of many na- 
tions. Jarves’s taste merely had the 
fault of being that of the century to 
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Such exceptionally general weakness 
would ordinarily be ascribed to fear of 
the money mar- 


compel withdraw- 


demands on 
might 
from 


unusual 
kets, 
al of 


ernment 


such as 


oustanding Gov- 
securities. The sharp rise in 
European bank Thursday of 
last week, indicated this explanation as 
tl That being so, it is 
what financial 


capital 


rates, on 


ie most probable 


in order to 


inquire just 
requisitions may be involved in the Bal- 
kan War 

rhe cost of war is always at the 
1 doubtful 
little 
the 
it 


start 
matter of calculation. Even 
War England, 
million dollars per 


the Transvaal cost 


on average, a 
lasted 


and, 


two and 
the 


report, 


seven 
Chancellor of the 
a total ex 

of which 
British Gov- 
open mar- 
last- 


day; years 


months, by 
Exchequer's caused 
of 


$795,000,000 


pe nditure $1,085,000,000, 


raised by 
ernment old in 
ket The Manchurian War, 
ed a year and a half, cost something like 
the 


three 


was 
bonds, the 


which 


for contestants, 
upwards of dollars 
daily, and fully half of this was borrow- 
Russia and 
hand, the Turco- 
at Rome to 
Italian Government $160,- 
about $420,000 per day, 


$2,000,000,000 two 


million 


other markets by 
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ed from 
Japan. 
Italian 


On other 
War 


the 


is estimated 
have cost 
000,000, or only 
correspondents 
total expenditure of Turkey 
a daily $120,000. 


Constantinople 
the 


£65 000 000 


while 

figure 

only 
of 


conflict 


at or 


the campaign—a 


on Turkey's 


But the 


desultory 


nature 
guerrilla 
a near-by co- 
Italy 
The ques- 


part in Tripoli, and only 


lonial demonstration by made 
that necessarily a cheap war 
whether a campaign with 
hundreds of of 
fighting pitched battles along the 
of border, 
be va expensive. A 
current Lon- 
that the 
$10,000 


tion then, 


thousands mobilized 
troops, 
vhol 

vould 
Vienna 
don f 


iere 


line rurkey’s northern 


not tly more 


estimate, in the 


onomist, figures out 
into action of the 
cavalry of 
the first 
ernments $460,000 per day, and 


Continued at that 


bringing 
Bulgaria and 


of those Gov- 


infantry and 


servia will cost 
the sec- 


ond of them $560,000 


per 
belligerents 


expenses of those two 
be fifty to sixty mil- 
lions per and it still 
left to reckon up the outlay of Turkey, 
Greece, Montenegro. Hiow, then, 
will the markets be affected? 
Precisely at this point in the inquiry 
consideration obtrudes. 
off financially of 
was in the Paris 
broke out, to 
for refunding 
reports 


diem rate, the 
would 
be 


month, would 


and 


money 


curious 
the 


a very 
best 
it 

war 


Bulgaria is 
the Balkan states; 
market, before the 
a $36,000,000 loan 
older issues. But Paris 
its bankers unwilling to proceed with 
the negotiations, if the proceeds are to 
be used for war. The Servian debt, like 
that of Greece and Turkey, is adminis- 
tered by foreign commissioners, and the 
one loan lately placed was carefully 
“ear-marked,” chiefly for railway-build- 
ing Greece has virtually no| 


raise 
now 


purposes. 


foreign credit, and Montenegro is be- | 
lieved to have subsisted on subsidies 
from St. Petersburg and Vienna—large- 
ly the military old clothes of its rich 
relations. 

All this presents a curious and in 
many respects novel situation—esparial- 
ly with financial Europe united in dis-| 
approbation of the war. It is quite true 
that all of the belligerents (perhaps ex- 
cepting Greece) have been accumulating 
armaments and stores, and it is also 
that even poor nations can some- 
(as with the Boer republics) feed 
their armies from their own 
resources, and fight for months without 
recourse to outside money markets. 

But the impending campaign has lit- 
tle or no resemblance to the South Afri- 
can conflict. It is a contest carried on 
in a locality long familiar for military 
mancuvres, and, so far as regards the 
Balkan states, it is a campaign of ag- 
and invasion rather than de- 
fence. As such, it is bound to be im- 
mensely expensive, if at all prolonged, 
and the problem of financing it may pro- 
vide new considerations in the 
financial side of modern war. 
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young children. 
It gives a simple and wonderfully | 
interesting account of what goes on 
in a Montessori school, describes the | 
apparatus, possible home additions | 
or substitutes for it, and the prin- 
ciples underlying its use. 
Approved by Dr. Montessori, to 
whom, by permission, it is dedicated. 
With pictures of the apparatus and 
of children at work in a Montessori 
school. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 
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A. W. The Clerks of Kittery: A 
Comedy. Boston W. H. Baker & Co. 
Sheard, Virna. The Man at Lone Lake, Cas- 
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Snow, W. B Fundamentals French 
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Stebbing, William. Truths or Truisms 
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The MAN WHO CAMEBACK 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
ii 


This is the story of the 
paths trod by a reckless young prodi- 
gal, spoiled by great wealth and dissi- 
pation and cast off by his father, who 
“strikes bottom" in a Shanghai slum 
It is a story, too, of how a wanton of 
the music halls recalls him to him- 
self, and of how he resolutely “cam 
back l2mo. Jllustrated by Bracker 
75 cents net 


THE MOONLIGHT SONATA 


By JOHAN NORDLING 


The love of Beethoven for the beau- 
tiful Countess, Julia Guicciardi, 
theme of this story, which has 
scored a success abroad in 
countries. A f 


primrose 





is the 


novel of fin 

and a faithful study of a great 
sician. 12mo. Color frontispicce 
Other illustrations. $1.25 net. 
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A. S. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y A new 
catalogue of second-hand Americana, now 
ready, and will be sent to any address. 
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MONTHS the term of any sub- 
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ready on our list with remittance for 
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Williams, H. N. The Love Affairs of 
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Colunvbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and 
Public Law 


Vol. XLVIII. No. 2—PROG- 
RESS AND UNIFORMITY 
IN CHILD-LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION 


By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


SLO Paper Covers $1 
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Four Stories by a New Writer 


CHARLES LEE 


The Widow Woman 

Our Little Town 
Dorinda’s Birthday 

Paul Carah, Cornishman 


Stories written with humor, tenderness 
vigor, and a deep Insight into t.« hearts 
men and women Bach, $1.25 net 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE 





THE LATEST ESSAYS. 








Time and Change 
“The Spell of the Yosemite,” 
Long Road,” and 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ 


Among the subjects treated are “The Grand Canyon,” 
Phantoms Behind Us,” The Muse of Rock and Soil,” “The 


ht I of a Geologist.” $1.10 net Postage, 10 centa. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON" S The Provincial American 


and eloquent papers by one of the most interesting and charming 
topics discussed are “A Hoosier 
and “Confessioas 


Among the 
Spirit of Mischief,” 


ry American essayl ~ 
hould Smith Go to Church,” The 
Seller $1.95 net Postage extra 


BLISS PERRY’ Ss The American Mind 


ericar aits as expressed in the books and the men, the ideas and 


enuinely characteristic of our people $1.25 net. Postage, 


! sup 
AGNES REPPLIER’S Americans and Others 
Miss Repplier, with her well-known ori ginality and charm, in these papers touches 
iriety of themes Among the titles are ‘The Condescension of Borrowers,” “The 
Customary Correspondent,” “The Mission of Humour,” “The Grocer’s Cat.” $1.10 net. 
Postage 
JAMES G. MUMFORD’ S A Doctor’s Table Talk 


th delightful and instructive book one of the most distinguished living physicians 
responsibilities, and 


ll centa 


with both sdom and humor of some of the problems 


ition : 3 fession. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 


CHARLES A. - DINSMORE’S 
The New Light on the Old Truth 


practical papers on “The Modern World and the Modern Man”; “The 
Bible e Person of Christ’ “God and Salvation”; “Immortality” “Improvement * 
rhe 00 so pleasantly written that it should appeal to a large public. $1.25 net 
Postage, 10 cents 


VOLUMES OF AN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL NATURE 
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Prudent Priscilla By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 


This story of the adventures that befall a charming young woman because of her 
ly sympathy with the misfortunes and entanglements of others, is the author's 
elightful book $1.25 net Postage, 11 cents 


Linda By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 
Linda the most appealing feminine 


Lind figures in the fiction of recent years 
lHiow ie develops from an illiterate West Virginia mountain girl into a Boston young 
a wy the reader cannot put down 


With frontispiece in two colors 
The ‘Children of Light By FLORENCE CONVERSE 
adventures and experiences that befell a 


izgestive and inspiring story of the 
teresting young people who undertook to solve in their various ways the 
ler . ocial reform. $1.35 net Postage 12 cents 


Gutter Babies By DOROTHEA SLADE 


than the late Myra Kelly does Miss Slade make the reader feel both the 
which she so vividly portrays 
Postage 12 cents 


humor of the lives of slum children 
tint bw Dorothy Stanley $1.25 net 





POETRY 





Romance, Vision and Satire By JESSIE L. WESTON 


\ rited and faithful rendering of one of the most interesting groups of poems 
, beratur , before been translated into modera 


A Dome of Many Coloured Glass By AMY LOWELL 


rh inusual poems, many of which have appeared in the Atlantic 
Vonthly ymobine narked technical ability with a rare and individual poetical feeling 

M Lowell sister of Fercival Lowell and President A. Lawrence Lowell, of 
Harvard University $1.50 net Poatage 6 centa 


Poems and Ballads By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


Cnt the ounger American eoeta few have made a deeper or wider impression on 
ontemporary verse than Mr. Hagedorn. His new collection shows a still 
nd a distinct advance in poetical achievement $1.25 net Poatage 6 centa. 


| i which have never 
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1 UNIQUE TRAVEL-BOOK, 





Around the Clock in Europe By CHARLES F. HOWELL 


\n original and cleverly planned book, made up of a series of impressionistic 
ket of Buropean capitals at the most characteristic times of day. With 24 illuatra- 
tions by Harold Kellogg, Bored, $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents 





The Family 


By JAMES Q. DEALEY. 

“It is a pithy, wise little vol- 
ume, every sentence well pon- 
dered, and expressing ripe schol- 
arship and sound judgment. It 
accords well with the preponder- 
ance of opinion among the great 
sociologists, and I hope it will 
have a wide reading.”—E. A. 
Ross, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Wisconsin and 
author of “Changing America.” 
75 cents net. Postpaid. 


The Milk Question 


By MILTON J. ROSENAU. 

In this important book, Dr. 
Rosenau, who is perhaps the 
greatest living authority on the 
subject, has produced a complete 
and authoritative study of all the 
various aspects of the question of 

e quality and healthfulness of 
our m'lk. Jllustrated 2.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


Citizens Made and 


Remade 
By W. R. GEORGE and LYMAN 
BEECHER STOWE. 

A succinct account of the origin 
and development of the George 
Junior Republic, and the prob- 
lems and difficulties which it has 
met and surmounted. It will be 
welcomed by all workers for civic 
betterment Jilustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


The People’s School 


A STUDY IN VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. 
By RUTH MARY WEEKS. 

A clear, compact, and interest- 
ing statement regarding the voca- 
tional training movement in this 
country and abroad. In the River- 
side Educational Monographs. 60 
cents net. Postpaid. 


. J oe 
Capitalization 
By WALTER H. LYON. 

An exposition of the methods 
and underlying principles of Cor- 
poration Finance by one of the 
foremost authorities in this field. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid 


The Task of Social 
Hygiene 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Deals in a most instructive and 
authoritative fashion with some 
of the most pressing and moment- 
ous questions of the day. “A sin- 
gularly powerful book, the whole 
argument deserves careful study. 
It will supply much food for 
thought.”—London Daily Graphic. 
$2.50 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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